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A Dangerous Catspaw. 


By Davin Caristie Murray AND Henry Murray. 


I 


N the last day of Trinity Term, Reuben Gale, a highly respect- 
able tool manufacturer, resident in Holborn, was tried at the 
Old Bailey on a charge of burglary and assault with intent to do 
grievous bodily harm. The case excited considerable interest, 
and the court was crowded. The air was charged with grit and 
oil, and the judge, the counsel, the jury, the ushers, the warders, 
and the public were one and all in a contradictory condition of 
being weighed down with languor and stimulated by the mystery 
of the case. 

The prisoner was decidedly unlike a burglar to look at. It 
was easy to fancy him behind his counter, rubbing his hands, 
with ingratiatory welcoming inquiry,—‘ What can I do for you 
to-day, sir?’ It was not difficult to picture him at a vestry meet- 
ing or in the bosom of his family. But it was positively hard for 
the mind to image the man on a desperate and criminal mid- 
night enterprise. He was about the middle height, of spare, 
sinewy build, and was attired in spotless black, a little too liberal 
in cut, and in irreproachable linen. His dark hair was getting to 
be iron grey, and the scrupulously trimmed little bit of whisker 
on each cheek was almost white. He had largish brown eyes, 
whose chief expression was of a mild and observant alacrity; and 
his hair, which was carefully brushed and oiled, was cut rather 
close to the head, and parted in the middle. He wore round his 
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neck a pair of folding glasses, which he did not seem to use, and 
in his right hand he held a large white handkerchief, rolled into 
a ball the size of an orange. He mopped his face with this at 
intervals, but gave no other sign of perturbation. For the matter 
of that, scores of people who had no personal interest in the case 
were mopping their faces in the sweltering heat as if their lives 
depended on it. 

Mr. Wyncott Esden, counsel for the defence, addressed the 
jury in a speech of rare lucidity and persuasiveness. He was 
not loud, as so many Old Bailey barristers are. He was calm, 
argumentative, confidential. He took each gentleman of the jury 
as it were by the button-hole, and argued the case with an excellent 
conviction. His tone and manner conveyed a flattery so intimate 
that the jury could not but feel the wiser and the better for it. 
He made his argument as clear as glass, and a child could have 
seen through it from beginning to end with perfect comprehen- 
sion. The barrister’s aspect helped his cause, as a prepossessing 
personal appearance always gives an advantage to an orator. He 
had large and well-cut features and large grey eyes, infinitely sly 
and friendly. A physiognomist would have doubted him at sight, 
but he would have been a hard-hearted physiognomist indeed 
who would have continued long in doubt. Anything more frank, 
engaging, and confident than his manner it would be difficult to 
fancy. He was sure of winning you to his view of things—he 
wus positive that he was right, and his manner indicated so com- 
plete an apprehension of his hearer’s high intelligence that to 
discredit his argument seemed to do oneself a wrong. He knew— 
so that cordial and persuasive manner seemed to say—no man knew 
better, how impossible it was to hoodwink a person of your intense 
acuteness. It was of no use in the world—his very attitude con- 
fessed it—to try to humbug you! Come, now, let us have the 
cards on the table. Let us arguethe matter. Here are the known 
facts. Here are the conclusions to which your trained logical 
faculty has already carried you. It is almost absurd to talk to 
you in this way, because you know these things as well as I do, 
and probably a little better. Still, for the satisfaction of outside 
stupid people, they have to be stated. We thirteen clever fellows 
have made up our minds long ago that the innocent person in the 
dock is the victim of some capricious conspiracy of circumstance. 
We are going to give him a friendly hand together, and help him 
through. 

The court was so crammed, that a number of people had taken 
up a tentative position on the platform of the bench itself, and 
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these, egged on by listeners less favourably placed, had encroached 
more and more, until the very functionary who guarded the judge’s 
left was hustled by the more advanced of them. They were 
cleared away at intervals, and came back as unconquerable as flies. 

Any student of character regarding this group upon the plat- 
form would have been likely to single out one face for observation. 
It was the face of a man in early middle age, very calm, resolute, 
and ready. The man, though jovial and at first sight common- 
place enough, had a look of being unsurprisable, and not to be 
taken at advantage. He wore a scarf and scarf-pin in execrable 
taste, and held aloft in a gloved hand a silk hat, polished like a 
mirror. The head of the pin was a reproduction in miniature of 
a fifty-pound Bank of England note, a quarter the size of a square 
on a Staunton chess-board. The wearer of this shameless orna- 
ment was Joseph Prickett, a member of the Metropolitan Detec- 
tive Force, a man fast climbing into fame. He had driven into 
this Old-Bailey corner the respectable citizen now under trial, and 
had the natural anxiety to secure his quarry which animates 
sportsmen of all classes. 

That intimate and persuasive discourse of Mr. Wyncott Esden’s 
coming to an end, the judge took up the ball, and kept it rolling. 
He was extremely complimentary to the defending counsel, and 
said several things which were agreeable to that gentleman’s ears 
and understanding. But his summirg-up, though it had an 
elaborate air of impartiality, went dead against the prisoner. 
Prickett, who had gore doubtful, like a connoisseur in wine who 
is puzzled to class an unknown vintage, brightened. The pri- 
soner’s demeanour underwent little change, but he ceased to mop 
his face with the rolled-up handkerchief, and, clipping it tightly 
in both hands, leaned his arms upon the rail of the dock, and 
scrutinised the faces of the jury. The measured murmur of the 
judge’s voice increased the somnolent influence of the close air 
and heat, and when the gentlemen of the jury were dismissed to 
their deliberations a languid dullness settled upon everybody pre- 
sent. The jury withdrew, the judge retired to his own apartment, 
and the prisoner sat down, half hidden behind the dock railing. 
Faint noises reached the hall of justice from the street and from 
adjoining corridors. The dusk began to fall. Murmurs of freedom 
and the outer air touched the prisoner’s ear, and once or twice so 
pricked him that he turned to listen. In the gallery there was a 
subdued buzz of voices, and one voice said, ‘ Fifteen years,’ with 
an argumentative snappishness. The prisoner turned to look in 
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the direction of the speaker, and, hot as it was, wiped a cold sweat 
from his forehead and his hands. 

An old habitué of the court, a man in seedy black, with a 
white wisp of necktie and a flavour of rum, stood near to Prickett. 
He was respectfully certain of his own opinion, but wanted 
authority to clinch it. 

‘ He'll get ten years at least, don’t you think, sir? You see,’ 
with the sort of shuddering relish with which he took his rum hot 
of a winter evening, ‘it’s burglary with violence, Mr. Prickett. 
It wasn’t that far off from being murder. It was quite a meracle 
the man recovered.’ 

* You'll know all about it in half an hour,’ Prickett answered. 
‘There’s no saying what a clever counsel mayn’t do for a fellow. 
That chap’—indicating Mr. Wyncott Esden with a sideway nod— 
‘is just as deep as Garrick. He’s got a tongue as would coax a 
bird from the bough.’ 

A movement, almost as he spoke, foretold the return of the 
jury. An officer of the court slid to the door leading to the judge’s 
apartments, and threw it open. A minute later his lordship and 
the jury were seated, and the prisoner was on his feet again, 
searching their faces in the gathering darkness. Were the gen- 
tlemen of the jury ready with their verdict? asked the clerk. 
Yes. Did they find the prisoner at the bar guilty or not guilty ? 
Not guilty. There was an instant buzz and clamour in the court, 
and the prisoner, opening out the tight rolled handkerchief, rubbed 
his hands hard with it, and put it very deliberately in his breast 
pocket. The judge addressed the prisoner pretty much as the 
giant addressed Thor in the Norse story—‘ Better come no more 
to Jotunheim.’ He had had counsel of singular ability, and the 
jury had been clement. He was free to go. 

Wyncott Esden found himself the centre of a little congratu- 
latory crowd, and one or two of the more genial of the seniors 
were almost enthusiastic over him. He accepted their compli- 
ments with the best grace in the world, being neither shy nor 
inflated, but just handsomely cordial and obliged. 

‘ Your bread’s buttered for life, my boy,’ said one of them, ‘as 
old What’s-his-name said to Eldon. All thieves who can your 
fees afford will rely on your orations.’ 

Sundry of the unoccupied, stowing away their wigs and gowns, 
hummed the refrain of the judge’s song in concert, with an im- 
provised alteration— 


And one good burglar he’s restored 
To his friends and his relations, 
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The Term was over, and they were already in the Long Vaca- 
tion. There was some animated talk about holiday-making, and 
then, by ones and twos, men filtered away, and Wyncott Esden, 
dropping into the street, encountered Mr. Prickett in the roadway. 
The detective touched the brim of his glossy hat with a neatly- 
gloved forefinger, and bestowed upon the barrister a smile of some 
complexity. The smile expressed a deprecatory admiration, and 
a touch of reproof was visible in it. 

‘You pulled him off, sir,’ said Mr. Prickett, with a gentle 
sorrow in his tone. ‘ It’s all in the day’s work of course, and it’s 
a thing as our profession has got to look forward to.’ Esden 
laughed, and, laying a familiar hand upon the detective’s shoulder, 
gave him an amiable shake, and made as if he would pass on. 
Mr. Prickett turned upon his heel, and accompanied the other’s 
steps, bending respectfully towards him, sideways. ‘I wouldn’t 
have given twopence ha’penny for his chances,’ he continued, 
‘and I wouldn’t have accepted a penny under a hundred pounds 
for mine. I looked on that hundred pounds as a moral, Mr. Esden.’ 

‘Well, you know, Prickett, the barrister answered, turning 
that sly and friendly eye upon the detective with an engaging 
smile, ‘it wasn’t my business to earn the hundred pounds for you. 
If it had been ; 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Prickett. ‘If it had been!’ He walked on 
a pace or two farther, still bending respectfully towards his com- 
panion. ‘A verdict of not guilty,’ he said, ‘ establishes a man’s 
character. It’s no part of my business to go about spreading 
libels, and, maybe, getting hauled up for em. I don’t say, mind 
you, Mr, Esden, as Reuben isn’t as innocent asa daisy. But I 
shouldn’t call anybody a fool as thought him guilty, and it’s my 
opinion that there isn’t a luckier man afoot this minute. He’s 
got a lot to thank you for, Mr. Esden, if you'll allow me to say as 
much.’ 

‘ We must all do our duty, Prickett,’ returned Esden, twinkling 
at him in self-applauding enjoyment. ‘ We must all do our duty 
in the varying positions to which it pleases Providence to call us.’ 

The officer smiled sadly and admiringly, fell back a step, 
touched the brim of the glossy hat again, and said, ‘Good day, 
sir.’ 

Esden walked leisurely down Ludgate Hill and along Fleet 
Street towards his chambers in the Temple. After the gloom of 
the court the light of the August evening looked garish, and the 
street traffic boomed and thundered in contrast with his recent 
waiting amid the close murmurs of the attending crowd. He had 
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started radiant, smiling, and triumphant, but as he walked on he 
began to droop, and falling more and more into a dejected mood, 
he walked into the silences of the Temple with an air altogether 
despondent. He climbed the monotonous staircase in one of the 
lofty new houses in Elm Court until he reached the top, and then, 
admitting himself, banged the door behind him with some show 
of peevishness. Behind the small glass shutter of the letter-box 
he saw half-a-dozen missives awaiting him, and taking them up 
he walked into his sitting room, and there, with his hat pushed 
to the back of his head, and his walking stick held under his arm, 
he opened them, and with a mere glance at the contents of each 
he threw them on the table. Each letter inclosed an account 
already rendered, and without exception his correspondents ex- 
pressed surprise at his neglect of earlier applications. When he had 
looked at them all he gathered them up, and threw them in a little 
pile into the grate, and there set fire to them. Then, with an 
air of fatigued disgust he strolled into his bedroom, and found a 
cash box, which being investigated yielded a cheque book with 
but two leaves left in it, and a solitary bank note for five pounds. 
He emptied his pockets, and dribbled their contents about the 
dressing table. 

‘Thirty-five at the bank,’ he said aloud, ‘and eleven in hand. 
That’s a devilish pretty prospect for the Long Vacation !’ 

He threw the cheque book back into the empty box, and, 
crumpling the note, put it in his pocket. Then, gathering up his 
loose gold and silver, he left the rooms, and went drooping down 
the interminable stairs in a sort of half-humorous dejected 
savagery of mood. He came out upon Fleet Street, under the 
shadow of the Gryphon, and after lingering indeterminately for 
a minute crossed the street briskly, and entered the Cock Tavern. 
There, ensconcing himself in an unoccupied box, he called for a 
chop and a modest pint of Beaune, and sat turning over a copy of 
that evening’s paper as he waited. His simple meal being brought 
to him, he fell-to rather languidly, and something catching his 
attention in the columns of the journal, he folded it conveniently, 
propped the paper against the cruet-stand, and read and ate 
together. 

Another customer entered the box and sat down facing him. 
The personage was attired in scrupulous black, a thought too 
large, and wore irreproachable linen. He carried a white hand- 
kerchief crumpled into a ball of about the size of an orange, and 
dabbed his forehead with it at brief intervals. When the waiter 
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came to learn his desires, the new client spoke in a way which 
was at once hesitating and confidential, as if he were shy, and his 
desire for an under-done steak and a pint of bitter ale were some- 
how in the nature of a secret. The waiter moved off with the 
order, and the man in black, for the first time regarding his vis-a- 
vis, started, and looked at him intently, moving his head from 
side to side to command new points of view. He was obviously 
surprised, undecided as to his neighbour’s identity, and anxious 
to be sure of it. His uncertainty lasted until the waiter had 
brought his steak and flitted away again. Then the man in 
black put out a hand towards the cruet, and said, ‘I beg your 
pardon, sir.’ 

Esden, looking up, recognised him at a glance, and was recog- 
nised in turn. There was no mistaking the fact of recognition 
on either side, but the barrister, after a cool and leisurely gaze, 
took up his newspaper, propped it against his wine-bottle, and 
went on eating and reading. The personage whose character had 
been so recently cleared by a dozen of his peers rolled his hand- 
kerchief between his palms, and looked uncomfortable. Ina little 
while he recovered himself, and attacked his steak with vigour and 
enjoyment. He made such good progress that he had finished 
his meal and paid for it before the earlier arrival. 

When the barrister paid in turn and rose to go, with no renewed 
sign of recognition, Reuben Gale rose also. Esden took down his 
hat and sauntered into the street, and the man followed him at a 
distance of half-a-score yards. The barrister turned into Chancery 
Lane, and Gale, after one or two irresolute quickenings of his 
pace, made up to him, hat in hand. 

‘I believe, sir,’ he said, with a humble shyness, ‘ that I have 
the honour of addressing Mr. Wyncott Esden.’ 

Esden, from his superior height, looked coldly down across his 
shoulder. 

‘Well?’ he demanded, in a voice of curt disdain. 

‘I thought I couldn’t be mistaken,’ said Gale, still keeping 
pace with him, hat in hand. His voice had an embarrassed, un- 
obtrusive wheeze in it. The man certainly spoke and looked 
uncommonly unlike a desperate criminal. ‘I really don’t know, 
sir, how to thank you for the admirable way > A passenger 
walking at a swifter pace than they went by, and Gale paused 
until he thought him out of hearing. ‘The real beautiful way, 
sir,’ he said then, ‘ you conducted my defence.’ 

‘ That’s all right,’ said Esden, looking down on him with the 
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same careless, scornful glance, and speaking in the same disdainful 
tone. 

‘I am sure,’ the man went on, ‘ there’s hardly another gentle- 
man at the bar who could have done for me, sir, what you 
done this afternoon. The case looked very black against me, sir. 
I don’t think, sir, that an innocent man ever had such a squeeze 
before.’ 

‘Very good,’ said Esden, quickening his step. 

The man clung to him. 

‘If it lays in my power,’ he said, in his apologetic, wheezing 
way, ‘ anyhow to repay you, sir, it would be a weight off of my 
mind.’ 

‘You must understand,’ said Esden, stopping short and looking 
down upon him, ‘that it is one thing to defend a gentleman of 
your profession, and another to be seen walking with him in the 
streets. I am constrained to wish you a very good evening, 
Mr. Gale.’ 

‘Why, that’s only fit and proper, sir,’ Mr. Gale responded, still 
clinging to him as he pursued his way. ‘I quite reco’nise the 
gulf which rears itself between us, but a man must follow the 
dictation of his ’art, sir. You done me such a turn this after- 
noon, sir, as no man ever done before. Excuse me, sir—I should 
have said no gentleman.’ 

‘My good friend,’ Esden answered, a little mollified by the 
flattery of the man’s gratitude, but scornful still, ‘I did my 
duty professionally, and was paid for it.’ 

‘ Ah, sir,’ said Mr. Gale, accepting with evident eagerness this 
first faint sign of yielding on the other’s part, ‘ how many gentlemen 
could ha’ done what you done, with the best will in the world? 
Of course a gentleman desires——-quite natural—to do his duty, sir, 
because it stands to reason that’s how he makes his name, and 
fame, and fortune, sir. But it’s knowing how to doit, sir. That’s 
where it is. _P’raps you mightn’t care to know, sir, how it came 
about as I instructed my solicitor to try for nobody but Mr. 
Wyncott Esden? “That,” I says, sir, to my solicitor, “is the 
gentleman for my money. I happened to step into the Old 
Bailey, as near twelve months ago as might be, just to pass away 
a hour, and I heard Mr. Esden,” I says to my solicitor, “ defending 
a person of the name of Hatchett, on suspicion of jewellery. 
Mr. Esden didn’t get him off,” I says, “ but there! if it had laid in 
the power of mortal gentleman to do it,” I says, “he would ha’ 
done it. Mr. Esden was that quiet, that sure and easy. He had 
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that way with the jury. He put ’em in doubt for an hour and a 
half”—that’s what I told my solicitor—“ and if anybody else had 
been there they'd ha’ said guilty on the evidence without so much 
as leaving the box.”’ 

Now Esden was a remarkably clever fellow, but, like many 
clever fellows who have gone before him, he was inordinately fond 
of praise. He was intimately persuaded that Mr. Gale was an 
arrant rascal, but even a barrister cannot exert himself in behalf of 
a fellow-creature without taking at least a partisan interest in him ; 
and to find the man so felicitating himself upon his choice of a 
defender was like milk and honey. 

The actual day was falling towards darkness now, as its grimy 
imitation had fallen into darkness in the Old Bailey hours before. 
It was extremely improbable that any friend or acquaintance 
would see him in conversation with his late client, and, even if he 
were seen, it would not be disagreeable to tell how the fellow 
clung to him and resisted all snubs in the fullness of his gratitude. 

‘So you said to yourself,’ he answered, unbending, and begin- 
ning to find a humorous interest in the man, ‘ “ When it comes to 
my turn to get into a tight corner, there is the counsel for my 
money ?”’ 

‘Why, sir,’ responded Mr. Gale, growing more at ease, but 
still conserving the apologetic manner, ‘ it never entered my head 
at that time of day that such a thing could happen to me.’ 

‘Of course not,’ Esden answered. ‘It’s odd, though, that 
Mr. Prickett should have entertained his unjust suspicions for the 
past five years.’ 

‘Odd, sir!’ cried Gale, obsequiously. ‘Excuse me, sir, but 
“odd” is not the word for it. Bloodthirsty is the word, sir.’ 

Esden had slackened his pace to a mere lounge when once he 
had become willing that the man should talk to him. They were 
nearing Holborn now, and he halted outright. 

‘I am prodigiously obliged to you, Mr. Gale,’ he said with a 
smooth irony, ‘for the expression of your satisfaction with my 
conduct of a case which I admit was difficult and delicate. I 
think it probable that on the next occasion my services may be of 
less value to you, though they are always at your disposal. We 
are now on the edge of the Long Vacation, and I cannot reasonably 
hope to meet you for three months to come. Once more, I wish 
you a very good evening.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ Gale answered. ‘A man in my posi- 
tion can’t talk to a gentleman. He can’t say, proper, what he 
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wants to say. But if you’d do me the pleasure, sir, to walk into 
my business establishment—it’s close at hand, sir—I should like 
to make a proposition of a business nature.’ 

He had resumed his hat some time before, and now stood 
rubbing his hands in an extremity of embarrassment. 

‘You would like to make to me,’ said Esden, slowly, in a tone 
of concentrated surprise, ‘a proposition of a business character ?’ 

‘T should take it as a favour if you'd listen toit, sir. If you'll 
do me the honour to walk into my establishment 

‘ Dit Varaignée & la mouche, said Esden, with a humorous 
survey of his own proportions and those of his companion. ‘That 
would be a new form of gratitude,’ he added inwardly. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said Mr. Gale, ‘I didn’t catch your 
observation, sir. If you will do me the honour to come in, sir, I 
should take it as a real favour.’ 

‘My good fellow,’ replied the barrister, ‘ you can say here and 
now anything you have to say.’ 

‘Well, to tell the truth, sir,’ Gale responded, ‘ that’s just what 
I can’t do. But if you'll do me the goodness only just to step 
round the corner, it won’t take ten words, nor one minute, and I 
think I can make it worth your while.’ 

Esden stared at him in the dusk with more and more amaze- 
ment. 

‘This is positively exasperating,’ he told himself. ‘I have 
never been so curious in my life. Lead the way,’ he said aloud. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ responded Mr. Gale. ‘I am very much 
obliged to you.’ 

Esden, following him, clipped his walking stick by the middle, 
and cautiously appreciated its weight. His companion, moving 
quickly on, drew a bunch of keys from his trouser pocket, and 
jingled it in his hand as he walked. At the end of a hundred 
yards, or thereabouts, he paused before a sombre low-browed little 
shop, the door of which he unlocked with the brisk dexterity of 
custom. The place gaped black beyond the open doorway, and 
the tradesman, moving to one side, invited his companion by a 
gesture. 

‘After you,’ said Esden, still balancing his stick in his right 
hand. 

‘Very good, sir,’ Gale answered, and entering, struck a light 
and lit a gas jet, which shrieked and sputtered as he applied 
the match. Esden, following, found himself in an atmosphere the 
smell of which was compounded of the odours of brown paper, oil, 
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and dry rot in wood. From floor to ceiling on three sides were 
shelves, as thickly packed as they could hold with symmetrical 
brown paper packets, all neatly tied and ticketed, and all having a 
certain aspect of great weight. In a big pair of scales upon the 
counter five or six pounds of heavy nails had made the balance 
kick the beam upon the other side, and the empty scale hung 
entangled in its chain. Ranged everywhere about the floor and 
counter in precise order were crowbars of varying sizes, plasterer’s 
chisels, hammers, saws, centre-bits—all the paraphernalia of a tool 
dealer’s shop. In one corner behind the counter a green painted 
safe stood wedged into the wall amongst the other ponderables. 

Gale closed the door, the barrister lounging against the 
counter, and watching him with a cool and wary eye, not know- 
ing how to guess what might befall, and wondering a little 
to find himself alone in such company. His companion, with- 
out so much as a glance at him, searched his bundle of keys, 
and passing round the counter, opened the green painted safe. 
From this he drew a cash-box, which he set upon the counter. 
Then with an aspect increasingly furtive and embarrassed he un- 
locked the cash-box in its turn, and counted from it five soiled 
bank-notes, each for ten pounds. 

‘I don’t know how to put it, sir,’ he said, looking up, ‘ but if a 
common man’s gratitude might take that form, sir——’ and he 
held out the notes, with a dogged thumb clamped down upon 
them. 

‘Well, now, upon my word,’ said Esden, ‘ you’re not a bad 
sort of fellow after all. Upon my word, for a gentleman in your 
walk of life you are a very unusually decent sort of fellow.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Gale, still holding out the notes. ‘I 
was afraid you might find it offensive, so to speak.’ 

‘Well, you know,’ the barrister answered, pushing a quantity 
of heavy stuff on one side to make room for his elbows, and 
lounging on the counter, ‘it is offensive, and it isn’t. Put up 
the notes, if you please. Put them up at once,’ he added 
sharply, seeing that Gale stared at him with a look of sudden 
disappointment, and still held the money out towards him. 

‘I thought you were going to take them, sir,’ said Gale. 

‘Did you, by God ?’ asked Esden wrathfully. He would have 
had no need to be angry, and he knew this perfectly well, if it 
had not been for the temptation which assailed him. It was an 
impossible thing to do, but nobody could ever hear of it, and he 
was so ruinously hard up, 
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‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said Gale, withdrawing the notes at 
once. ‘I didn’t know, sir, how a gentleman might feel.’ 

Esden watched the notes back to their place in the safe with 
a feeling of reluctance. He half regretted that he had spoken so 
decisively. After all, why should he have been angry? Why 
should he have been such an ass as to throw fifty pounds away ? 

Gale made a pretence of arranging things upon the counter. 
The single gas jet shrieked noisily overhead, and he turned it 
down a little, and looked at Esden, who was lowering somewhat, 
with his arms upon the counter. 

‘I really must ask you, sir,’ said the tool-maker, ‘ not to think 
I asked you here to put an insult on you. I’ve heard tell of the 
thing being done before, and looked upon quite otherwise. _ 

‘I dare say,’ Esden answered, with rather a grand air; ‘ there 
are people of all sorts.’ Gale was perturbed in the presence of 
this noble gentleman, and arranged and rearranged a handful of 
tools upon the counter. ‘You're a better sort of fellow than I 
fancied,’ the barrister resumed, in a patronising tone. ‘I was 
annoyed at first, I admit, but I can see that you meant well, and 
were really grateful for my services.’ 

‘I am indeed, sir,’ said Gale, obsequiously. 

‘Well, come now,’ said Esden, with a sudden brightness, 
taking an easier posture, ‘let me test this gratitude of yours.’ 

‘With all my heart, sir.’ 

‘Good,’ said Esden, with the sly, friendly, persuasive smile in 
full play again. ‘You do know a little bit about that business, 
don’t you, Mr. Gale? Knowledge is power, you know. I am a 
barrister in criminal practice, and it might come in handy one of 
these days if I only knew as much as you could tell me.’ 

The tool-maker assumed an air of rectitude perhaps too 
conscious. 

‘The very honestest tradesman in my line, sir,’ he replied, 
‘ must run the risk of meeting very dicky people now and then, 
and doing business with them.’ 

‘ Naturally,’ said Esden, smiling still. ‘ Now tell me what an 
honest tradesman in your line may know.’ Mr. Gale hesitated. 
‘ About burgling tools, for instance.’ 

‘In a proper way of speaking, sir,’ the honest tradesman 
answered, ‘there’s no such thing as burgling tools. In another 
way of speaking, there’s hardly what you might call a tool in the 
shop, as might not be used by a burglar in his way of business. 
There’s the drill and the cold chisel, and the crowbar, from a 
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Lord Mayor down to a pocket jemmy. All these are used in 
honest labour every day of the year. If a man’s a burglar and 
knows his trade and can afford it, he’ll have ’em a bit finer than 
a common tradesman will.’ 

‘Out of professional pride ?’ asked the barrister. 

‘Why yes, sir, a little bit of that, sometimes, but generally 
to be more useful. Of course, it’s more particular than common 
work, It’s got to be done quick, It’s got to be done quiet. For 
instance, a man comes to me to buy a hammer—say as it’s a 
short-handled hammer, with a heavy head, like this—a kind of 
tool that’s used in a round dozen of trades. If he wants it for 
night-work he gets it covered thick with leather, and he has the 
top of his cold chisel covered the same way, and before he starts 
on the job he soaks the leather two or three hours in water, so as 
there’s hardly any sound when he uses ’em. Then sometimes 
they have their iron tools all coated with leather, so as not to 
jingle when they carry ’em about, and if the crowbars are too long 
to be got into a decent sized carpet-bag, they has ’em made in 
len’ths, to screw together, the joints fitting air-tight, and the 
screw very long. Why,’ he exclaimed, after a momentary pause, 
with an air of sudden remembrance, ‘ I’ve got the very article on 
the premises at this minute, if you don’t mind waiting alone for 
a second or two while I find it!’ 

He left the shop, and presently returned, bearing in his hand 
a small leather-covered crowbar, the exposed ends of which—the 
one split and curved like the nail-drawer of an ordinary hammer, 
and the other flat and with an almost razor-like edge—shone in 
the gaslight like polished silver. 

‘It’s rather curious how I come to have such a thing in my 
possession.” There was amomentary gleam of obsequious humour 
in Mr. Gale’s look as he spoke the last words. ‘I'll tell you. One 
day, six months ago it was, sir, or it might perhaps ha’ been seven, 
a well-dressed, respectable gent come into this very shop, and give 
me an order for a set of tools. “I want ’em,” he says, “of 
the very best steel, and made according to these directions,” 
which he give me, standing on the identical spot as you’re stand- 
ing on at this minute—a complete set of jemmies, of all sizes, 
and two or three other articles. He was very free and chatty, and 
he told me how he was very fond of turning and carpenter's 
work, “It’s took me three years to furnish my house,” he says, 
“and there isn’t a single article of furniture in it, from the attics 
to the basement, as isn’t my own handiwork.” Well, of course, 
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that kind of thing is common enough, sir, as you know. There’s 
lots of gents as finds time hang heavy, and passes it in that way. 
It puzzled me a bit what he could want all the jemmies for, and 
specially why he wanted ’em all covered with leather, like this 
one. But it was no affair of mine, and I took the order, and he 
give me two pounds on account, quite the gentleman in all ways, 
sir, and he went away, and that’s the last I ever heard of him 
from that day to this.’ 

‘He never came for the tools ?’ asked Esden. 

‘Never, sir. This is one of ’em. Now, if there is such a 
thing as a burgling tool in London, that’s the article. And it’s 
as good a bit of work as I ever laid a hammer on. If it wasn’t 
for the leather coating, I’d defy anybody, even you, sir, to find 
the join. Look here, sir... With the quick dexterity of a prac- 
tised mechanic he unscrewed the tool so rapidly that it seemed 
almost to fall into two pieces in his hands. ‘ Look at that, sir,’ 
he said, indicating the screw. ‘It fits like watchwork, and, thin as 
it is, there isn’t a door in all London that wouldn’t fly like the lid 
of a match-box if you could find a crack big enough to get the 
edge of the hook into it.’ 

Mr. Gale had become a little excited in admiration of his own 
handiwork; and his fingers, which were amazingly knotty and 
muscular to belong to so slight a man, closed on the crowbar with 
a nervous grip as he illustrated the action of the tool. In the 
very act he caught Esden’s slyly twinkling smile, and stopped in 
a momentary discomfiture. 


'€ Rather an ugly thing, isn’t it, for a suspected burglar to have 
about his premises ?’ asked Esden. 

‘Why, yes, sir,’ said Gale, with a rather overdone candour. 
‘A very ugly thing. And the curious part of it is, sir, that 
though the police searched the premises on my arrest, and have 
been here lots of times since, they didn’t find ’em. Good Lord! 
If they had!’ The sudden wince he gave at the fancy was real 
enough, and he dabbed his forehead with his handkerchief again. 
‘Providence pertects the innocent, sir. They was lying where 
anybody might ha’ found ’em, among the other stock, and yet 
they missed em. It was the finger of Providence. That’s what 
I call it, Mr. Esden, sir. It was the finger of Providence.’ 

Esden, still twinkling, turned the two halves of the tool over 
and over in his hands, examining them with obvious interest, and 
then screwed them together. 


‘Yes,’ he said, ‘it’s a pretty bit of workmanship.’ 
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‘I’ve got an idea, Mr. Esden,’ said Gale, leaning with a sudden 
persuasive smile across the counter. ‘You wouldn’t accept the 
money—you'll excuse me, sir, for even mentioning that little 
mistake of mine again, sir, I’m sure. Will you take that, sir, as 
a suvveneer of a grateful client, sir?’ 

‘This?’ asked Esden, holding out the tool in a comic amaze- 
ment. 

‘Why not, sir? I wouldn’t offer it to anybody as might turn 
up, sir. But in the hands of a gentleman like you—and it’s 
worth nothing—nothing, that is, to speak of, so as you needn’t 
be ashamed to accept it from a poor man as owes you a very great 
obligation, sir.’ 

‘Why, what should I do with such a thing as this?’ asked 
Esden. 

‘Why, of course, sir, it’s no use to you. But it’s interesting, 
sir—interesting from association, as one may say. And it’sa good 
bit of stuff, and capital workmanship, if a man may say so much 
about a thing as he’s made himself. Take it, Mr. Esden, sir. 
It’s no use to me; in fact, it’s dangerous, and it might be years 
before I found a customer as wanted such a thing. You can 
carry it quite easy in your breast pocket, so.’ He unscrewed it, and 
held the pieces out towards the barrister. ‘ Pray take it, sir, asa 
suvveneer.’ 


‘Well, after all, why not?’ said Esden with a !augh. 


II 


At high noon on the following day, Esden, sitting shirt- 
sleeved in his apartments, looked his own personal circumstances 
discontentedly in the face. When things went uncomfortably 
with him it was his habit to decline to look at them. He was a 
young man who liked to see the bright side of things, and he had 
no love for shadows. The prospect now before him was almost 
altogether dark, and he grew easily weary of the mental landscape. 
He had to look at it, and he continued to look until his gorge 
rose. 

‘I shall go melancholy mad if I don’t get out of this,’ he said 
aloud. ‘I must go somewhere and talk to somebody.’ 

He rose, and sauntered dispiritedly into his bedroom, taking up 
a clothes-brush by the way, and, reaching down from its peg the 
coat he had worn on the previous evening, began idly to brush at 
it, pausing twice or thrice in the course of that simple operation 
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to fall into a despondent day-dream. When he awoke from the 
last of these excursions the clothes-brush struck upon something 
Hii hard, and rememberiog Mr. Gale’s curious souvenir he drew the 
i housebreaking implement from the pocket in which he had placed 
i it, and began to turn it over and to screw together the pieces of 
which it was composed. Anything is good enough for an idle and 
unhappy man to think about, and Esden was pleased to divert his 
thoughts even by such a trifle as this. 

‘I don’t see where the magic of it comes in,’ he said. ‘ That 
fellow declared that any door would fly before it if one could only. 
i get the edge in. The lever’s a mighty power, no doubt, but 
i I fancy that a thing of this size would want a lot of muscle 
behind it.’ 

He looked about him to see if there were anything in the 
H chamber upon which he could test the force of the implement, 
| and decided that he would try its capacities upon one of the bed- 
room doors. To that end he went back to the sitting-room, and 
closed and locked the door; then inserting the claw of the little 
i crowbar in the cleft between door and door-jamb near the lock, he 
| gave a tug, proportioned, as he fancied, to the necessities of the 
case. For a moment or two he hardly knew how to be surprised 
at the result, for the door, flying open with a swift-rending sound, 
struck him smartly on the side of the head, and put all inquiry 
into the forces of the lever out of mind. 

‘Scotch engineering,’ he said, rubbing the side of his head 
iit with a rueful grin. ‘Main strength and foolishness. I might 
as well have chucked a sovereign out of window. It will take 
that at least to repair the damage. Hang Mr. Gale, and confound 
i his souvenir.’ 

i He threw the implement away at haphazard, and, falling in a 
ly straight line on the pillow of the bed at the very edge of the 
neatly folded coverlid, it rolled over and lay hidden. 

‘There’s a demoniac adroitness about that tool,’ said Esden, 
still rubbing at the injured spot. ‘It hides itself as if it knew 
its work was over, and that it has no business to be seen.’ 

With an occasional glance at the shattered lock, and here and 
there an exclamation of impatience at his own clumsiness and 
folly, he proceeded to attire himself for the streets. He winced a 
little under the application of his hair brushes, and broke into 
profane sayings when he discovered that his hat was considerably 
too small to be conveniently worn. 

‘One can't go out like this,’ he said pettishly, as he surveyed 
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himself in the mirror, ‘ with one’s hat perched on one ear, like a 
Jew shop-boy’s on a holiday. It’s lucky the bruise is under the 
hair. I’ma philosopher to find anything lucky under the circum- 
stances, though I suppose I ought to be thankful for having got 
off without a black eye.’ 

Whilst he grumbled thus to himself, exchanging, with no 
sense of gratitude, the contemplation of serious troubles for that 
of small ones, there came a knock at his outer door, and he strode 
with a tragic mien to answer it. No sooner had he opened the 
door and set eyes upon the man who stood beyond it, than he 
brightened into instant good humour, and executed a hearty 
shake-hands. The arrival was dressed like a cleric, but apart from 
his dress he wore an air utterly unclerical. He was about six feet 
in height, broad shouldered, deep chested, and as well set up as 
if newly dismissed from the drill yard. He had a most wholesome 
red and white complexion, and a big, dragoon-looking moustache, 
so that except for a certain suggestion of brains he carried he might 
have passed for a Guardsman in disguise. He was one of those 
men who preserve a physical condition so perfect that even in 
the hottest summer weather in London they contrive always to 
look cool and clean. Such people convey to their very clothing 
a sense of their own wholesomeness. Their linen is crisper than 
that of people less favoured, their boots acquire less dust, and 
their clothes take fewer wrinkles. 

‘Come in, Arnold, old chap!’ cried Esden. ‘I’m glad to see 
you. I was just thinking of turning into the Strand and getting 
an iced-fruit drink ; but, upon my soul, you're such an excellent 
substitute for it that I don’t feel thirsty any longer.’ 

The dragoon-like cleric came in laughing, and closed the door 
behind him with a motion of his foot. 

* What's the matter with you?’ asked Esden. ‘ You'd better 
go into the next room and get a wash. You look as if your left 
ear had been black-leaded.’ 

The clergyman laughed, and even blushed a little. 

‘Soap and water will make no impression on that for a day or 
two,’ he said. ‘ That, as a point of fact—blushing a little more 
pronouncedly—is a remembrance of one of my parishioners.’ 

‘You don’t mean. to say that they hammer the church down 
there ?’ asked Esden. 

‘My dear Wyncott, there are people in Limehouse who would 
hammer anything hammerable from the Pope downwards,’ 
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‘ Why don’t you clear out of that,’ asked Esden, ‘and take a 
respectable living ? You've got plenty of chances.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know,’ said the parson. ‘The people interest 
me. We're getting to like each other.’ 

‘ Ecce signum,’ said the barrister, indicating the bruised ear. 

‘ My dear fellow,’ returned the other, ‘you mayn’t believe it, 
but you never said a truer word than that in your life. Ecce 
signum! I never made so small an effort and secured such results 
by it.’ 

‘Expound,’ said the barrister, thrusting out a lazy foot and 
pushing a chair against the damaged door. 

‘One Sunday night, after service,’ said the cleric, still blush- 
ing, ‘a woman came to me at the Mission House—an excellent 
person—and complained that William had got upon the burst 
again. Now William had been going pretty squarely for a good five 
months, and he and I had got to be on capital terms. I'll tell you 
the whole thing exactly as it happened. I was fortunate enough to 
find William at a moment of repentance five months back, when he 
had spent his last twopence, and was deserted by his pals. I had 
a good talk with him, stood him a dinner and a drink, and brought 
him to see the error of his ways. He promised to drink no more 
for a month—a month doesn’t look very terrible, and I like to 
make things look easy, and he stuck to his promise like a brick. 
At the end of the month I got him to sign again. At the end of 
that time he got hankering after the porter-pots of the Burdett 
Road, and all I could do was to get him to promise that he would 
tell me faithfully whenever I met him what he had spent on liquor 
since I had seen him last. I have found that work with some of 
them. Those chaps, you must understand, are very clumsy at 
lying. They’re not like people of our own class, who have studied 
all their life long to do it gracefully. It is not so much, perhaps, 
that they want the will, as that they lack the practice. William 
wouldn’t lie after the first or second time, because he found out, 
sympathetically, that I knew when he was at it. I haunted him 
rather badly, and he took umbrage and kept away, so that I wasn’t 
surprised on Sunday when the excellent Mrs. Perkins turned up 
and told me that William hadn’t appeared on the previous day 
with his week’s money. As soon as I could get free I went after 
him, drew half a dozen places blank, and finally unearthed him 
in the Turk’s Head. 

‘Now, William,’ said I, ‘this is against the contract.’ William 
refused to touch the question, and became personally offensive. 
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I told him that wasn’t just or manly. ‘ You know,’ said I, ‘that 
a clergyman can’t use bad language. Therefore, William, it is 
cowardly to use bad language to a clergyman, just as it’s cowardly 
to use a stick or a knife against a man who has only his hands to 
defend himself.’ ‘Oh, if it comes to that,’ said William, ‘ put 
‘em up.’ ‘Now, as a matter of fact,’ pursued this unusual cleric, 
laughing in an embarrassed manner at his host, ‘that is an exer- 
cise which I have never been averse to. The proposal did not 
logically spring from anything that I had said, but Mr. Perkins 
seemed to think it did, and his companions shared his view. I 
tried to persuade my strayed lamb to go back to the fold with a 
whole skin, but this well-meant effort was derided by William and 
the crowd as an evidence of pusillanimity. Until then, though 
I'd been on the edge of it a score of times, more or less, I had 
never felt it to be my duty as a Christian clergyman to give any 
of my parishioners a hiding. I said as much to William. I 
pointed out to him gently, though I was afraid it might look like 
bragging, that I was one of Angelo’s pet pupils, and that I could 
probably walk round him like a cooper round a cask, and hit him 
where I wanted. The long and short of the story is, that what 
between William’s folly and my own mismanagement I was com- 
pelled to retire with him to a neighbouring court, or to lose what- 
ever hold I was beginning to get upon those fellows. So I chose 
what seemed the less of the two evils, and took on more than I 
knew of. For William, though a little stale, turned out to be a 
past master in the art, and in the course of some five minutes got 
to be on terms of greater intimacy with me than anybody has been 
since I had that turn-up at Hampton Court with the nigger with 
the banjo.’ 

‘I remember the nigger with the banjo,’ said Esden. ‘ He 
was a very useful man.’ 

‘Mr. Perkins,’ pursued the cleric, ‘ was about as good, but he 
suffered from being out of form.’ 

‘So,’ said Esden, ‘you pensioned his widow, like Codlingsby, 
and settled sixpence a year apiece on the infant progeny ?’ 

‘No,’ said the embarrassed clergyman. ‘But I gained the 
goodwill of the whole assemblage. Mr. Perkins admitted that he 
had had enough, and I extracted a promise from him that if ever 
he broke out again he would stand up and take a similar dose. 
He will be so little hungry for it, that I think the prospect may 
help to keep him straight. You’d hardly believe,’ he added, 
‘what a hero I’ve been since the news of this business got abroad. 
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All I have to do now is just to keep the hold I’ve got upon the 
men I really want to touch. As for the feeble respectable folk, 
they think me a child of Satan, and that’s natural enough, of 
course. But then; wherever was there a man, in the whole history 
of the world, who was worth his salt, and cared about the verdict 
of respectable people ?’ 

‘It’s a pity,’ said Esden, laughing, ‘that the man didn’t land 
on the eye instead of the ear. A parson with a black eye would 
be quite a refreshing spectacle.’ 

‘ Hillo!’ cried the clergyman, suddenly perceiving the shat- 
tered lock upon the bedroom door. ‘ What’s this? Burglary?’ 

‘A bit of amateur work,’ said Esden. ‘The result of a pre- 
sentation from a client of mine. I defended a fellow yesterday, 
and got him off with flying colours. He actually dined at the 
same table with me last night at the Cock, and he was abominably 
grateful. He wanted to give me—wait a minute. There’s the 
postman.’ 

A little handful of letters fell noisily into the box behind the 
outer door, and Esden made a dash from the room and returned 
with them. 

‘Excuse me, Arnold,’ he said, ‘I’m expecting something of 
importance. I must look at these.’ 

He opened the letters and glanced rapidly over them, with 
muttered exclamations of discontent, until he came to one which 
seemed to give him serious disquiet. He walked with this to the 
window, and, propping himself against the wall in the recess, 
appeared to read it more than once from beginning to end. His 
face was troubled, and he clawed his hair with a gesture of per- 
plexity. ; } 

‘J. P.’s handwriting, isn’t it?’ said the clergyman, pushing 
the envelope across the table. ‘ Nothing the matter with him, I 
hope ?’ 

‘Suffering from my own complaint,’ said Esden. ‘ He’s hard 
up. Wants to know if I can’t let him have some money.’ 

‘You haven’t been borrowing from J. P., I hope,’ said the 
other. 

‘Borrowing from J. P. ?’ cried Esden, in a voice of unexpected 
irritation. ‘ Who, in the name of wonder, would think of borrow- 
ing from J. P.? He’s as poor as a church mouse, and has half a 
dozen children.’ 

He folded the letter, and thrust it into his waistcoat pocket. 
Then, advancing to the table, he took up the sole remaining 
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epistle, and tore it open with a look of expectant disgust. As he 
read it his face brightened, and by-and-by he broke out with a 
‘Tra la la!’ to a popular dance tune, and took a turn or two with 
an imaginary partner. 

‘ That’s better,’ said his companion. 

‘My dear boy,’ Esden answered, turning with a suddenly 
solemn countenance, ‘you don’t know how much better it is. 
I'll be hanged—I suppose a man may say he’ll be hanged in the 
presence of the cloth—I’ll be hanged if I knew how I should get 
through the vacation. And here’s an invitation from Wootton 
Hill to spend a couple of months there if I like. If I like! 
Sha’n’t I like? The old lady says Miss Pharr is there. Do you 
know, old chap, I rather think the old lady wants to give me a 
chance with Miss Pharr? Ithink youknowher. Scottish heiress. 
Freckled a bit. Reddish haired. Not bad looking. And the 
Oof Bird he singeth all day in her bowers. Old Pharr, her uncle, 
died at the beginning of the year, and left her everything.’ 

The young clergyman rose and paced up and down the room, 
with a single glance at Esden. 

‘I should have thought better of you,’ he said, somewhat 
brusquely, ‘than to suppose that you were a fortune hunter.’ 

‘ All but the fortune finders scorn the fortune hunters,’ said 
Esden. ‘But show me a chance of marrying a girl with fifteen 
thousand a year, and I'll take it. So would you.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said the parson, stiffly. ‘I would do 
nothing of the sort.’ 

‘His face, voice, and gait displayed more anger than the occa- 
sion seemed to call for, but he quieted himself and resumed his 
seat. 

‘You were telling a story,’ he said, still speaking a little 
gloomily, ‘ about a fellow you defended yesterday.’ 

‘Was I?’ said Esden. ‘Ah, yes. The burglar. There was 
no moral doubt in the world about his being guilty, but I wheedled 
the jury, and I got him off. He wanted to give me : 

The story of Mr. Gale's curious souvenir was obviously not to 
be told that day. A knock at the outer door cut short Esden’s 
speech, and he hastened to answer it. When he caught sight of 
his visitor, he raised a swift forefinger, and laid it on his lips, 
with a backward nod of the head to indicate the presence of a 
third person in the rooms. The outer door opened upon a square 
little hall, and from this two other doors opened, one leading to 
the bedroom and the other to the living room. The bedroom 
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door stood ajar, and Esden indicating it with a gesture, the new- 
comer passed through it on tiptoe, silently and rapidly. The 
visitor was a pretty girl, ladylike, but not quite a lady. She had 
fine, dark, intelligent eyes and a wealth of black hair. She was 
attired very simply, but with a scrupulous neatness, and in a style 
which gave her at first sight almost an air of distinction. When 
she had passed into the bedroom, Esden drew the door cautiously 
towards him, and secured the latch. Then, he said, in a voice 
audible to the clergyman : 

‘All right. It will take me five minutes to find the papers, 
but I'll come round directly I have them.’ 

He spoke as if he addressed somebody without, and then 
slamming the outer door, returned bustlingly. 

‘I haven’t time for another word, old fellow,’ he said, seizing 
on a japanned tin box which stood in one corner of the room. 
‘Most intricate case,’ he went on, fumbling for his keys, and 
kneeling on the floor beside the box. ‘Shall have to work at it 
during the vacation.’ 

‘When are you going down to Wootton?’ asked the 
clergyman. 

‘To-morrow,’ said Esden. ‘Don’t bother me now, there’s a 
good old chap. Let me see, I want the Ffolliott papers, and that 
copy of Jamieson’s will, and Walker’s affidavits.’ He had un- 
locked the box by this time, and was rummaging amidst its 
contents. 

‘Very well,’ said his visitor; ‘I'll go, since you're busy. I 
may see you again in a week or two.’ 

‘All right,’ Eden answered, springing to his feet and shaking 
hands with an air of hurry and absorption. ‘Good-bye, old 
fellow. Sorry to chase you in this way. Hoped we might have 
had a long chat together.’ 

Talking thus, he accompanied his guest to the outer door, and 
being rid of him, dropped his business looks at once and entered 
the bedroom, laughing at the easy success of his small stratagem. 

‘Well, my dear,’ he cried, advancing to the girl as if to 
embrace her. ‘This is an unexpected pleasure. You can’t guess 
how glad I am to see you.’ 

The girl looked disdainfully at him, and held out a hand to 
warn him away. 

‘ Let us have no nonsense, if you please, Mr. Esden. I came 
here upon a matter of importance to myself. If I had been left 
to my own will I should never have wished to see your face again.’ 
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‘Don’t be cruel, darling,’ said Esden. ‘If you knew how I 
pined to see you, and how happy the sight of your face made me 
a minute ago, you would be kinder.’ 

He bent over her in an attitude of mingled respect and 
tenderness as he spoke. His voice murmured with so persuasive 
an entreaty that she took fright at it, and stamped her foot with 
a gust of defensive anger. 

‘I will not suffer you to talk to me in this way,’ she said, with 
hands tightly clenched and eyes flashing. ‘I was a fool ever 
to believe that you meant honestly by me. But I am not fool 
enough to listen to a villain.’ 

‘Hard words for such soft and pretty lips to use,’ said Don 
Juan, with the same tender and reverential air. ‘I should like 
your portrait painted as you stand. You look gloriously hand- 
some when you're angry. Not that I don’t like other expressions 
better. But then, you see, I’m not only madly in love with you, 
but I’m a bit of an artist.’ 

She turned away from him, and, pushing open the door which 
led to the sitting-room, passed beyond it and took up a place upon 
the hearthrug. 

‘When you will listen to me,’ she said, ‘I will say what I have 
to say, and go.’ 

‘If you will think a minute,’ he responded, * you will see what 
a poor reason you give me for listening. Say what you want to 
say, and stay.’ 

‘I have taken a place as lady’s maid,’ she began, entering 
upon her story with no further preface. 

‘What a wretched shame!’ broke in Esden. ‘There’s no 
justice, even for beauty, nowadays. A thousand years ago you’d 
have met King Cophetua.’ 

‘My mistress,’ she went on, having waited for him with an 
angry self-control, ‘is a Miss Pharr—Miss Janet Pharr.’ 

‘The deuce she is!’ said Esden, surprised out of his airs of 
gallantry. 

‘ Miss Pharr is a guest at your aunt’s house at Wootton Hill. 
I was in the room when they were talking about you last night, 
and I heard Mrs. Wyncott say that she was writing to invite you 
down. I got a holiday this morning on purpose to come here. 
You will be good enough, if you please, not to take any notice of 
me when you come, and not to let it be known that we have ever 
met before.’ 

‘It’s lucky,’ said Esden, ‘that my cousin Arnold didn’t see 
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you. He’s always about the house there, more or less, when he 
can snatch an hour or two from his work, and he was here when 
you came in. You might have relied on my discretion, even 
without taking the trouble to warn me, darling.’ 

‘If you were really a gentleman in your heart,’ she answered 
angrily, ‘ you would let a girl’s word be enough. I have told you 
that it is unpleasant to me to be addressed in that way.’ 

‘ How can I help it, dear? You are my darling.’ 

She moved towards the door, without further response than that 
vouchsafed by an angry and contemptuous glance, and he, inter- 
posing himself, began to plead with her. 

‘Let me pass,’ she said. 

‘You were different once,’ cried Esden, ‘not so long ago. 
You even told me that you cared for me.’ 

Her face went very white, and she breathed unevenly, so that 
when she answered him her utterance was halting and irregular. 

‘I did care for you. Iam ashamed of myself because I care 
for you now, even though I have found out what kind of man you 
are. I can tell you that quite safely, Mr. Esden, and I shall be 
all the stronger for having told you. You made me love you, 
and then you taught me to despise you.’ 

She had read the words somewhere, and the air with which 
she spoke them smacked a little of the footlights. But she was 
none the less evidently in earnest. Esden shrugged his shoulders 
with submission, and opened the door for her. 

‘ Let us part friends at least,’ he said, extending bis hand. 

‘Let us part as strangers, she answered, ‘and meet as 
strangers. I have wished bitterly, a thousand times, that we had 
been strangers always.’ 

She moved swiftly past him, and ran down the stairs. He 


followed for a pace or two, and looked after her, but she did not 
turn her head. 


(To be continued.) 
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John Ward, Preacher.’ 


HE interesting and remarkable story of ‘ John Ward, Preacher,’ 
is the work of a lady, Margaret Deland, the author of ‘The 
Old Garden.’ Even if the name had not stood upon the title- 
page, the peculiar delicacy of the workmanship would have led to 
the inference that the author was a woman. This tale, in one 
volume, has excited great interest in Boston, where it was first 
published, and it has now been reprinted in an English edition. 
The publishers deserve our thanks for thus bringing it under the 
special notice of British readers. There are pages in it which, 
in their power of insight and skill in minute delineation, remind 
us of Thackeray; while the pictures of country life constantly 
recall Mrs. Gaskell’s fresh and charming tale of ‘Cranford.’ But 
‘John Ward’ is no mere fugitive story. Behind the story lie 
some of the deepest problems which beset our life, and some 
inkling of the general purpose for which the writer has used her 
art is revealed by the motto from Omar Khayyam, 


I sent my soul through the invisible, 
Some letter of that after-life to spell : 
And by-and-by my soul returned to me, 
And answered, ‘I myself am Heav’n and Hell.’ 


The scenes here brought before us are confined to the quiet, 
sleepy American village of Ashhurst, and the neighbouring country- 
town of Lockhaven. The whole society of Ashhurst is composed 
of the rector, Dr. Howe, his niece Helen, and his daughter Lois; 
his sister Mrs, Dale, and her husband; an old lawyer with hardly 
any practice, named William Denner; two dear old maiden-ladies, 
Miss Deborah and Miss Ruth Woodhouse, and their nephew Gif- 
ford ; and a visitor to the place, the worthless Dick Forsythe, 
with his widowed mother, who pleases herself with the conviction 
that she is a chronic invalid. In Lockhaven we are introduced to 
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the struggles and agony of John Ward, who marries Helen ; to 
his Elder, Mr. Deans, and his daughter Alfaretta; and to the 
drunken lumberman, Tom Davis. All the other characters are 
subordinate and accidental. We are presented to no lords and 
ladies and eminent personages. The level of society never rises 
above that of humble and middle-class life. But in these obscure 
places, and amid these prosaic surroundings of rustic security, 


The generations are prepared, the pangs, 

The internal pangs are ready ; the dread strife 
Of poor Humanity’s afflicted will 

Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny. 


The result is a story full of grace, suggestive of many serious 
thoughts, and rising at times to a tragic pathos, which brings to 
the eyes of the reader a rush of tears. 

Looked at solely as a novel, the book has two high artistic 
merits: one is that it contains very little that is otiose, and 
nothing that is mere padding, but proceeds steadily, with scarcely 
an episode, to its natural dénouement; the other is that it 
reminds us of one of those exquisitely acted plays where every 
character, even the humblest, is impersonated with equable and 
conscientious care. There is not a single personage in ‘ John Ward’ 
who is not distinctively pourtrayed ; not even the lawyer’s little 
nephew, who, at evening prayer, stumbles through a chapter of 
Chronicles in the big, dark study, with the maidservant asleep at 
the other end of the room ; not even the maidservant who rules 
her old master with a rod of iron, and whose one romance, nightly 
studied, is ‘ Deathbeds of eminent Christians.’ 

The book abounds in skilfully arranged contrasts. Gifford 
Woodhouse, the plain, manly, common-sense lover of Lois, who is 
so straightforward that when appealed to he will not flatter even 
Lois by not telling her when she has done wrong, offers a fine 
contrast to the worldly, shallow, rattling, and dishonest Dick 
Forsythe, whom Lois is for a time entrapped into accepting. But 
the most powerful contrasts are those furnished by Dr. Howe, the 
Episcopalian rector, and John Ward, the Presbyterian preacher ; 
and between John Ward and Helen, his Episcopalian and some- 
what latitudinarian wife. 

The outline of the main story is briefly as follows :— 

John Ward, a Calvinist of the sternest and gloomiest school, 
and yet a man of an infinitely tender and sensitive nature, has 
cherished a love of the most sacred depth for Helen, the rector’s 
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niece, and this love is returned with all the warmth and passion 
of the girl’s nature. Yet they are wholly unlike each other. 
He holds to his terrific creed with absolute conviction. It has 
become his second nature. His earnestness is positively aggres- 
sive, and ‘there seemed a sort of undress of the mind in its entire 
openness and frankness, which ignored the courteous deceits 
of social life.” ‘I respect Ward,’ said Dr. Howe to his sister, ‘I 
can’t help respecting him; but, bless my soul, I wish he was more 
like other people.’ But John Ward, starting with the unalterable 
premiss that the Bible is verbally inspired, held ‘ with a pathetic 
and patient faith to the doctrines of the Presbyterian Church, and 
not only did not desire more light, but did not even conceive that 
there could be more light.’ A story told of him by Dick Forsythe 
to Mr. Dale (an old gentleman who has been cowed by his over- 
powering wife, a sister of Dr. Howe’s, into a sort of general 
suppression) illustrates the fact that men can hold the most 
horrible forms of belief in rigid systems, and yet can retain hearts 
which overflow with a Divine compassion. The remorseless logic 
of the unnatural theologian has not wholly killed within the heart 
of John Ward the Heaven-implanted graces of the natural man. 


‘Why,’ says Dick, who had known John Ward when he was a 
youth, ‘I saw that man,—there were a lot of us fellows standing on the 
steps of one of the hotels; it was the busiest time of the day, and there 
was a woman coming along, drunk asalord. Jove! you ought to have seen 
her walk ! She couldn’t walk—that was about the truth of it ; and she had 
a miserable, yelling brat in her arms. It seemed as though she’d fall half a 
dozen times. Well, while we were standing there, I saw that fellow coming 
down the street. I give you my word, sir, when he saw that woman, 
he stood still one minute, as though he was thunderstruck by the sight 
of her, not hesitating, you know, but just amazed to see a woman 
looking like that, and then he went right up to her and took that dirty, 
screeching child out of her arms, and then I’m damned if he didn’t give 
her his arm, and walk down the street with her.’ 

Mr. Dale felt the shock of it. ‘Ah!’ he said, with a quick indrawn 
breath. 

‘ Yes,’ continued Dick, who enjoyed telling a good story, ‘ he walked 
down that crowded street, with that drunken, painted creature on his 
arm. I suppose he thought she’d fall, and hurt herself and the child. 
Naturally everybody looked at him, but I don’t believe he even saw 
them. ‘We stood there and watched them out of sight—and—but of 
course you know how fellows talk! Though so long as he was a 
minister ’—Dick grinned significantly, and looked at Mr. Dale for en 
answer ; but there was none. 
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Suddenly the old man stood still and gravely lifted his hat. ‘ He’s 
a good man,’ he said, and then trudged on again, with his head bent, 
and his hands clasped behind him. 

Dick looked at him and whistled. ‘Jove!’ he exclaimed, ‘ it doesn’t 
strike you as it did Dr. Howe. I told him, and he said, “‘ Bless my 
soul ! hadn’t the man sense enough to call a policeman ?”’ 

But Mr. Dale had nothing more to say. The picture of John Ward, 
walking through the crowded street with the woman who was a sinner 
upheld by his strong and tender arm, was not forgotten; and when 
Dick had left him, and he had lighted his slender silver pipe in the 
quiet of his basement study, he said again, ‘ He’s a good man.’ 


Helen is totally and in all respects different from John Ward, 
to whom yet she gives an entire affection. Even in the conver- 
sation at the rectory on the eve of the wedding, with which the 
book opens, the difference between them is revealed. A question 
has arisen about the Civil War between the North and South. 
Dr. Howe sweepingly condemns slavery, and thinks it ‘twaddle’ 
to talk of the Southerners as animated by principle. Ward, on 
the other hand, defends the motives of the Southerners, because 
they found authority for slavery in the Bible. 


‘If you thought the Bible taught that slavery was right, what could 
you do?’ he asks the rector. 

‘I never could think anything so absurd,’ the rector answered, a 
shade of contempt in his good-natured voice. 

‘ But if you did,’ John insisted, ‘even if you were unable to see that 
it was right, if the Bible taught it, inculeated it?’ 

Dr. Howe laughed impatiently, and flung the end of his cigar down 
into the bushes, where it glowed for a moment like an angryeye. ‘I— 
I? Oh, I'd read some other part of the book,’ he said. ‘ But I refuse to 
think such a crisis possible; you can always find some other meaning in 
a text, you know.’ 

‘ But, uncle Archie,’ Helen said, ‘if one did think the Bible taught 
something to which one’s conscience or one’s reason could not assent, it 
seems to me there could be only one thing to do—give up the Bible !’ 

‘Oh, no,’ said Dr. Howe, ‘don’t be so extreme, Helen. There 
would be many things to do; leave the consideration of slavery, or 
whatever the supposed wrong was, until you’d mastered all the virtues 
of the Bible; time enough to think of an alternative then—eh, Ward? 
Come! it’s time to go into the house.’ 


Helen is always equally outspoken. When discussions rise 
between her husband and herself about endless torments, and he 
tries to settle them by ‘ the Bible says,’ she interrupts him. 


‘It does not seem worth while to say, “the Bible says,”’ she said, 
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smiling a little as she looked into Lis troubled face. ‘The Bible was 
the history and poetry and politics of the Jews, as well as their code of 
ethics and their liturgy ; so that unless we are prepared to believe in 
its verbal inspiration, I don’t see how we can say, as an argument, “tke 
Bible says.”’ 
‘ And you do not believe in its verbal inspiration,’ he said slowly. 
‘No,’ Helen answered, ‘I could not.’ 


Helen, it will be seen, was not likely to have gained a very 
firm hold upon religion under the teachings of her uncle. Those 
teachings had indeed been remarkably undogmatic, and had 
mainly resolved themselves into ‘ Be a good girl, my dear.’ When 
she had been subjected to deeper influences she built up a belief 
for herself. ‘There were for her no details of religious thought. 
Ideas presented themselves to her mind with a comprehensiveness 
and simplicity which would have been impossible to Mr. Ward. 
To her mind love of good was really love of God. Heaven meant 
righteousness, and hell an absence of what was best and truest.’ 

. John Ward had not married her without deep misgivings. 
He regarded her as entirely unconverted. He considered it a 
certainty that if she were to die in her present frame of mind she 
would burn for ever in hell-fire. It often seemed to him that in 
spite of the spell exercised over him by her sweet, rich, and 
beautiful nature, his duty to himself and his people demanded 
that at all costs he should tear his love for her out of his heart. 
The text ‘ Be not unequally yoked with unbelievers’ is constantly 
ringing in his ears. If he can resist the warning, it is only 
because he hopes and believes that he will be able, sooner or 
later, to convince, convert, and save his wife. It never once 
occurs to his intellect—cramped and besotted as it is by the 
horror of an unnatural creed—that she, with her pure and loving 
soul, may be infinitely more dear to God, and infinitely more 
worthy of the name of Christian and of ‘ elect,’ than any one of 
the hard, ignorant, and vulgar persons by whom he is surrounded, 
and who mistake for religion their own insufferable ignorance and 
revolting Pharisaism. 

John and Helen are what they are, and nothing can make them 
otherwise. Her belief and character are the result of tempera- 
ment and the Divine education of experience; his are the results 
of a creed which has petrified to adamant, and in many directions 
renders impossible the spontaneous workings of a human heart. 
After their marriage they are, for a short time, perfectly happy 
in their humble home. They live upon Helen’s small jointure, 
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and Ward gives up the salary to which he would have been 
entitled. Their intense love for one another is undisturbed by 
the fact that she does not for a moment conceal her opinions, and 
is frankly horrified by the brutally realistic hymns which are sung 
in his chapel. After various vain and agonising arguments she 
refuses to let him discuss with her any more the question of end- 
less torments, a belief which formed the keystone of his religious 
system. She seeks the truth, but when no change of conviction 
is conceivable on either side she declines to discuss details, which, 
after all, she says, are of no possible importance, ‘no more part of 
the eternal verities than a man’s buttons are of his character.’ 
Hoping to win her step by step, and not to shock her hopelessly 
on the threshold, he for some time leaves out of his sermons 
the flaming doctrines on which he is fed by the only books in 
his library, the works of Jonathan Edwards and Dr. Emmons, 
or those in which Hodge and Shedd water down the same 
doctrines substantially to suit the tastes of a generation which is 
more easily disgusted and horrified. But his people miss their 
favourite excitement. They like the sensation of shuddering 
when fire and brimstone is preached to them, and they are dis- 
contented. Helen gives up the weekly prayer-meeting, which 
she detests, because she cannot bear to hear Elder Deans ‘ give the 
Almighty so much miscellaneous information ;’ and cannot stand 
his incessant pictures of ‘ souls wreathing in sulphurous flames,’ 
followed by praising God for His justice (His justice !) right after- 
wards. The elder’s vanity is grievously wounded by so contemptuous 
a rejection of his horrors and pomposities. This makes him grow 
jealous and suspicious. His daughter, Alfaretta Deans, lives with 
the Wards as their one servant, and loves them loyally, but he 
removes her from their service lest her soul should be imperilled. 
A fire takes place in the lumber yard, and in the belief that 
a boy is sleeping on the sawdust heap the drunken raftsman, 
Tom Davis, wraps his coat round his head and rushes into the 
flames. The boy is not there, but the poor man rushes out 
terribly scorched and falls dead upon his face. This awful example 
to unbelievers furnishes a tempting opportunity to Elder Deans, 
and he revels in it to his heart’s content. Chancing to see Helen, 
he alludes to her absence from the prayer-meeting, and says: 


‘I hope we shall see you soon. A solemn season of revival is 
approaching. Why have you stayed away so long, Mrs. Ward ?’ 


Annoyed at the impertinence of his questions, Helen’s face flushed 
a little, 
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‘I do not like the prayer-meeting,’ she answered quietly ; but before 
the elder could recover from the shock of such a statement, Mrs. 
Nevins had come up to speak to him. 

‘ Have you seen Mrs. Davis yet, Mr. Deans?’ she asked. ‘She took 
on awful last night; the neighbours heard her. “Twas after twelve 
fore she was quiet.’ 

‘Yes, I saw her,’ said the elder, shaking his head in a pompous 
way ; ‘I went to administer consolation ; I’m just coming from there 
now. It is an awful judgment on that man: no chance for repentance, 
overtook by hell, as I told Mrs. Davis, in a moment. But the Lord 
must be praised for His justice : that ought to comfort her.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ cried Helen, ‘ you did not tell that poor woman her 
husband was overtaken by hell !’ 

‘Ma’am,’ said Mr. Deans, fairly stuttering with astonishment at the 
condemnation of her tone, ‘ 1—I—did.’ 

‘Oh, shame!’ Helen said, heedless of the listeners around them. 
‘How dared you say such a thing? How dared you libel the goodness 
of God? Tom Davis is not in hell. A man who died to save another’s 
life? Oh, that poor wife! How could you have had the heart to make 
her think God was so cruel ?’ 


John Ward, though in the tenderest manner, also feels him- 
self obliged to tell the poor widow that the soul of her husband is 
eternally lost. Helen cannot bear the strain of her indignant 
sympathy, and visits Mrs. Davis. The poor woman describes the 
miserable life and surroundings of her husband since his childhood, 
and says: 


‘What chance had Tom? God never give him any, but He could have, 
if He’d had a mind to. So I can’t love Him, Mrs. Ward, I can’t love 
Him ; Him havin’ all the power, and yet lettin’ Tom’s soul go down to 
hell ; for Tom couldn’t help it, and him livin’ so. I ain’t denyin’ reli- 
gion, nor anything like that—I’m a Christian woman and a member— 
but I can’t love Him, so there’s no use talkin’—I can’t love Him.’ 

Helen tries to comfort her with larger hopes. 

‘You don’t think,’ said Mrs. Davis in a hoarse, hurried whisper, 
‘ you’re not saying, Z'om isn’t in hell?’ 

‘I know he is not,’ said Helen. ‘Justice! it would be the most 
frightful injustice, because, don’t you see, it is just as ycu said, Tom 
had no chance. ... It is not true that while Tom’s soul lives, he 
cannot grow good.’ 


Space forbids me to quote the rest of the scene, but it is not 
difficult to see the results of this state of things. The ‘elders 
conspire to have Helen brought before a ‘session,’ that ‘her soul 
may be dealt with.’ Goaded to despair, and agonised by the 
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reproach of his conscience that he has neglected to preach the 
truth out of love to his wife, John preaches a sermon lurid with 
the reddest flames of hell-fire. It is nominally a missionary 
sermon, but, as Elder Deans explains to Gifford Woodhouse, such 
sermons were not meant to raise large contributions for the 
benefit of the heathen, but ‘ they’re for the purpose of instructing 
us that the heathen is damned, so that we will rejoice in our own 
salvation, and make haste to accept it if we are unconverted.’ 
Helen goes for a visit to her uncle at Ashhurst, and while there 
receives a letter from her husband, written with intense agony of 
soul, in which he forbids her to return to him till she has accepted 
his belief, and, as he expresses it, ‘seen the truth.’ He has 
acted in perfect faith and loyalty in coming to this crushing 
resolve, because he thinks that itis the only way to save Helen’s 
soul. I will not narrate the very powerful scenes in which this 
crisis is described. The decision is final, and naturally neither 
the Howes nor any of Helen’s friends can understand as she does, 
that John has made this tremendous sacrifice, not because he is 
cruel or indifferent, but out of the purest love. Poor Helen falls 
into the hopeless misery of selfish isolation, living only for her 
dreary sorrow. From this she is rescued by Mr. Dale, who alone 
of the Ashhurst circle sympathises both with her and her husband. 
When Mrs. Dale has poured out her reprobation to Dr. Howe and 
her husband, on Helen for having opinions of her own, and on 
Ward for his Methodism— 


‘ You see it is pretty bad, Dale,’ said the rector. 

‘ It is, it is,’ said Mr. Dale, his mild eye glistening ; ‘ but, oh, toe he 
loves her !’ 

‘ Loves her !’ cried the other two together. 

‘ Yes,’ continued Mr. Dale slowly, ‘ one feels as if we ought not even 
to discuss it, for we are scarcely capable of understanding it. The place 
whereon we stand is holy ground.’ 

‘Henry,’ said his wife, ‘there’s no fool like an old fool. You don’t 
know what you're talking about. ... Love indeed! Well, I don’t 
understand love-like that.’ 


But Mr. Dale does, and his quiet sympathy alone saves Helen 
from the shipwreck of character which would have resulted from 
morbid absorption in her own anguish. On strained terms even 
with her uncle and Lois because they condemn her husband’s 
conduct, she lives in lonely weariness and spends whole hours 
beside her mother’s grave. One autumn afternoon she is vaguely 
listening to the birds, and watching the squirrels, and the falling 
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beech-leaves, when Mr. Dale finds her with her head resting 
forlornly on her hands. 


‘ My dear,’ said Mr. Dale gently, ‘ they told me at the Rectory they 
thought you were up here, so I came to see if you would let me walk 
home with you.’ 

Helen started as he spoke, and the squirrel scampered away. ‘ Did 
you come for that?’ she said, touched in spite of her bitter thoughts. 

Mr. Dale pushed his broad-brimmed hat back on his head, so that 
his face seemed to have a black aureola round it. ‘ Yes,’ he replied, 
regarding her with anxious blue eyes—‘ yes, I am grieved to have you 
so much alone; yet I know how natural it is to desire to be alone.’ 

Helen did not answer. 

‘IT hope,’ he went on, hesitating—‘I hope you will not think I 
intrude if I say, I came because I wanted to say that I have a great 
respect for your husband, Helen.’ 

Helen turned sharply, as if she would have clasped his hands, and 
then put her own over her face, which was quivering with sudden 
tears, 

Mr. Dale touched her shoulder gently. ‘ Yes, a great respect. Love 
like his inspires reverence ; it is almost Divine.’ 

Helen’s assent was inaudible. 

‘Not, my dear,’ the old man continued, ‘that I do not regret—yes, 
with all my heart I deplore—the suffering for you both by which his 
love isproved. Yet I recognise with awe that it is love. And when one 
has come so near the end of life as I have, it is much to have once seen 
love. We look into the mysteries of God when we see how Divine a 
human soul can be. Perhaps I have no right to speak of what is so 
sacredly yours, yet it is proper that you should know that the full 
meaning of this calamity can be understood. It is not all grief, Helen, 
to be loved as you are.’ 

She could not speak, she clung to him in a passion of tears, and the 
love and warmth she had thought she should never feel again began to 
stir about her heart. 

‘So you will be strong for him,’ Mr. Dale said gently, his wrinkled 
hand stroking her soft hair. ‘Be patient, because we have perhaps 
loved you too much to be just to him: yet your peace would teach us 
justice. Be happier, my dear, that we may understand him. You see 
what I mean ?’ 

Helen did see ; courage began to creep back, and her reserve melted 
and broke down with a storm of tears, too long unshed, ‘I will try,’ 
she said brokenly, ‘ oh, I will try!’ 


The beneficent interference of the dear and good old man does 
not cease here. He becomes Helen’s best friend, and to check 
her from the restless self-consciousness which cannot be content 
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with the quiet duties of Ashhurst, he points out to her how 
useful her life may be to all whom she loves. 


‘You see,’ he went on in his gentle voice, ‘your life cannot be 
negative anywhere. You have taken your stand for a vital principle, 
and it must make us better. Truth is like heat or light ; its vibrations 
are endless, and are endlessly felt. There is something very beautiful 
to me, Helen, speaking of the truth, that you and your husband, from 
absolutely opposite and extreme points, have yet this force of truth in 
your souls, You have both touched the principle of life, he from one 
side, you from the other. But you both feel the pulse of God in it!’ 


ry 


‘You know,’ she said gratefully, ‘ you understand.’ 

The scene is not over when Lois comes in with a telegram 
which announces that John Ward is very ill. Helen receives the 
news calmly, because ‘love’s horror of death sweeps away all 
small things—time, hope, fear, even grief itself.’ She flies to 
her husband’s dying bed, and spends the last hours alone with 
him, until he dies in her arms. The shock of his immense self- 
sacrifice had been too much for him. He had given up, for 
conscience’ sake, all that his heart held most dear, but his heart 
had broken in the effort. Helen returns to Ashhurst after a time. 
There is one last idyllic chapter in which Gifford wins the hand 
of Lois, and now the little misunderstandings between them melt 
away. Helen takes the place of a daughter in her uncle’s home, 

There is much more in the book than has here been indicated. 
I have said nothing of the delightful dinner-party given by 
Deborah and Ruth Woodhouse; and nothing of the tragi-comic 
perplexities of poor Mr. Denner in trying to make up his mind 
whether he should ask Miss Deborah or Miss Ruth to share his 
lonely home. But two characters deserve special mention. 

Alfaretta Deans, daughter of the intolerable elder, is servant 
in John Ward’s house. When we first make her acquaintance she 
has her arms full of fresh white tea-towels which had been put 
out to dry on the row of gooseberry-bushes at the end of the 
garden, and is singing cheerily, with all the force of her strong 
young lungs, the following hymn :— 

My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead ; 

What horrors seize the guilty soul 
Upon the dying bed! 

Where endless crowds of sinners lie, 
And darkness makes their chains, 

Tortured with keen despair they ery 
Yet wait for fiercer pains ! 


’ 
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Then swift and dreadful she descends 
Down to the fiery coast 
Amongst abominable fiends—— 


‘Oh, Alfaretta !’ her mistress cried, in indignant astonishment, ‘ how 
can you say such terrible words?’ Alfaretta stood still, in open- 
mouthed amazement, an injured look in her good-natured blue eyes. The 
incongruity of the rosy-faced happy girl, standing in the sunshine, with 
all the scents and sounds of a July day about her, and singing in her 
cheerful voice those hopeless words, almost made Helen smile; but she 
added gravely, ‘I hope you will not sing that again. I do not like it.’ 

‘But, ma’am—but, Mrs. Ward,’ said the girl, plainly hurt at the 
reproof, ‘I was practising. I belong to the choir. . . . Is it the words 
of it you don’t like?’ said Alfaretta, rather relieved since her singing had 
not been criticised. 

‘Yes,’ Helen answered, ‘it is the words. Don’t you see how 
dreadful they are?’ 

Alfaretta stood with her plump red hands on her hips, and regarded 
Mrs. Ward with interest. ‘I hadn’t ever thought of ’em,’ she said. 
‘Yes, ma’am, I suppose they are awful bad. . . . Worst of it is you get 
used to ’em, and don’t notice ’em much. Why I’ve sung that hymn 
dozens of time in church, and never thought of the meanin’, And 
there’s Tom Davis. . . . I don’t suppose he notices the words of this 
hymn, though I know he sung it, for he keeps right on in his sin ; and 
he couldn’t, you know, Mrs. Ward, if that hymn was true to him.’ 


Alfaretta becomes profoundly attached to her young mistress, 
and out of love for her ventures even to defy her father, who calls 
Helen the Jonah of the Church and talks about her ‘false and 
lying tongue.’ Alfaretta fires up into sudden indignation and 
says, ‘How can you say such things about her? A saint and an 
angel if ever there was one. The Lord don’t send no one to hell, 
let alone such as her.’ The elder, alarmed lest Helen should 
‘send his child to hell before his very eyes,’ declares that she 
shall leave Mrs. Ward’s service, and asks her if Helen has ever 
said anything to her ‘about the Lord not sending people to hell.’ 


‘I don’t know,’ she answers desperately, ‘I don't know anything 
except she’s good.’ 

‘ Listen to me,’ said Mr. Deans, in his harsh, monotonous voice ; ‘ did 
Mrs. Ward ever say anything to you about hell? Answer me that.’ 

Then the loving little servant-maid, truthful as the blood of Scotch 
ancestors and a Presbyterian training could make her, faced what she 
knew would bring remorse, and, for all she could tell, unpardonable sin 
upon her soul, and said boldly, ‘No, she never did, she never said one 
blessed word to me about hell.’ 
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The wind seemed suddenly to leave the elder’s sails, but the 
collapse was only for a moment; even Alfaretta’s offering of her first 
lie upon the altar of her devotion to her mistress was not to save her. 

‘ Well,’ he said, opening his mouth slowly, and looking about with 


great dignity, ‘if she hasn’t said it to you she has to other people, I'll ' 


be bound. For she said it to Mrs. Davis, and’—the elder inflated his 
chest and held his head high—‘and me. It is my duty as elder to take 
notice of it for her own soul’s sake, and to open her husband’s eyes if 
he’s too blind to see it. . . . An’ I’ve exhorted; but ’—the elder raised 
his eyes piously to heaven—‘ Paul may plant and Apollos may water, 
but it don’t do no good.’ 


Alfaretta is a very subordinate person in the little narrative. 
Dr. Howe, on the other band, is a very important one, and is a 
sort of foil to the high-strung, spiritual intensity of John Ward. 
It is impossible not to love the good genial rector ; even if we are 
made to feel all along that he is more or less of a Sadducee, yet 
he too has his tragic side. Though many of his duties are dead 
and buried, they have left behind them the sting of memory. 
He has shirked the toil and anguish of soul which leads a man to 
face his doubts, and has turned aside to the plain duties of life. 
But his punishment is that when some questioning soul comes to 
him he has nothing to offer except some formula—some text-book 
spirituality. It tries him terribly to have to tell his lifelong 
friend Mr. Denner that he is dying, and to attempt the adminis- 
tering of spiritual consolation after the long years in which they 
had been on terms of the utmost intimacy, but never touched 
upon religious subjects. Helen tells him that he can only help 
Mr. Denner with the old friendship, that it is too late for religious 
aid, and nothing is left but the human sympathy which will make 
death easier. Dr. Howe will not admit this for the moment, yet 
the unusualness of having to enter on religious topics with his 
old friend tries him sorely. He breaks it to his friend that he 
must die soon, and tells him that he is sure he does not need to 
dread death. 


‘It must come to us all, sooner or later,’ he said gently, ‘and if we 
have lived well we need not dread it. Surely you need not, of all the 
men I have ever known.’ 

‘I have always endeavoured,’ said Mr, Denner, in a voice which 
still trembled a little, ‘to remember that I was a gentleman.’ 

Dr. Howe opened his lips and shut them again before he spoke. 
‘T—I meant that the trust in God, William, of a Christian man, which 
is yours, must be your certain support now.’ 

The lawyer looked up, with a faint surprise dawning in his eyes. 
‘Ah, you are very good to say so, I’m sure,’ he replied courteously. 
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Dr. Howe moved his hands nervously, clasping and reclasping them 
upon the head of his stick. ‘Yes, William,’ he said, after a moment’s 
silence, ‘that trust in God which leads us safely through all the dark 
places of life will not fail us at the end; the rod and tbe staff still 
comfort us.’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ responded Mr. Denner. 

The rector gained confidence as he spoke. ‘And you must have 
that blessed assurance of the love of God, William,’ he continued ; 
‘your life has been so pure and good. You must see in this visitation 
not chastisement, but mercy.’ 

Dr. Howe’s hand moved slowly back to the big pocket of one of his 
back coat-tails, and brought out a small shabby Prayer-book. 

‘ You will let me read the prayers for the sick,’ he said, and without 
waiting for a reply began to say, with more feeling than he often put 
into the reading of the service : 

‘Dearly beloved, know this, that Almighty God is the Lord of 
life : 

‘ Archibald,’ said Mr. Denner faintly, ‘ you will excuse me, but this 
is not—not necessary, as it were.’ 

Dr. Howe looked at him blankly, the Prayer-book closing in his 
hand. 





‘I mean,’ Mr. Denner added, ‘if you will allow me to say so, the 
time for—for speaking thus has passed. It is now with me, Archibald.’ 

There was a wistful look in his eyes as he spoke, and Dr. Howe, 
thinking that the Visitation of the Sick must wait, answers with a 
commonplace. 

‘ Ah, yes,’ said the sick man; ‘ but I should like to approach this 
from our usual point of view, if you will be so good. I have every 
respect for your office, but would it not be easier to speak of—of this as 
we have been in the habit of speaking on all subjects, quite—in our 
ordinary way, as it were. You will pardon me, Archibald, if I say 
anything else seems—ah—unreal 1’ 

‘ William,’ the rector answered, ‘ have I made religion so worthless ? 
Have I held it so weakly that you feel that it cannot help you now ?’ 

‘Oh, not at all,’ responded Mr. Denner, ‘I have the greatest respect 
for it. But—but if you please, Archibald—it is unnecessary to be 
anything but—natural.’ 

After a little further conversation, Mr. Denner says, ‘ How does it 
seem to you, doctor? Do you feel sure of anything—afterwards ?’ 

The rector could not escape the penetrating gaze of those strangely 
bright brown eyes. He looked into them, and then wavered and 
turned away. 

‘Do you?’ said the lawyer. 

The other put his hands up to his face a moment. 

‘Ah!’ he answered sharply, ‘I don’t know—I can’t tell. I—I 
don’t know, Denner !’ 

‘No,’ replied Mr, Denner, with tranquil satisfaction, ‘I supposed 
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not—I supposed not. But when a man gets where I am, it seems the 
one thing in the world worth being sure of.’ 

The old man falls into dreamy meditations, and once he said softly, 
‘In the hour of death, and in the day of judgment F 

‘Good Lord, deliver us!’ finished Gifford gently ; for the young 
man had been sitting by his bedside, and nursing him with all the 
affection of a son. 

Mr. Denner opened his eyes and looked at him. ‘Good Lord,’ he 
said, ‘ah, yes, yes, that is enough, my friend. Good Lord ; one leaves 
the rest.’ 

But Dr. Howe walks home with a strange look on his face, and 
’ locks himself into his own study. 





Very remarkable, too, is the scene in which Dr. Howe tries to 
shake John Ward’s agonised determination not to receive back his 
much-beloved wife till she has come to the light, for which result 
he has prayed with his whole soul. He grew more intolerant with 
John each mile of his journey; he repulses Alfaretta’s greeting, 
and thinks the people of Lockhaven insufferable. Seeing a 
volume of Jonathan Edwards open at the frightful and well- 
known passage in which he speaks of God holding a sinner over 
the fire of hell as one might hold a spider or some loathsome 
insect, Dr. Howe bangs the book down, and gives it a furtive 
kick as it falls upon the floor. John Ward comes in and is met 
by the full flood of the rector’s impatient, indignant, and con- 
temptuous reproaches. Considering that John had sat up all 
night in prayer to God before he had come to his determination, 
and had written his last letter to Helen on his knees and in floods 
of tears, it is not likely that he would give way. He is shocked 
that Dr. Howe should even allude to any worldly considerations, 
and when the rector too diplomatically appeals to him by the 
argument that if he is so troubled by Helen’s unbelief he ought 
to keep her in hourly intercourse with himself— 


‘Do not play the part of the Tempter,’ said John gently; ‘it ill 
becomes Christ’s minister to do that. Would you have me pray for 
guidance, and then refuse to follow it when it comes? God will give 
me the strength and courage to make her suffer, that she may be saved !’ 

Dr. Howe stared at him for a moment. Then he said, ‘I—I do 
not need you to teach me my duty as Christ’s minister, sir; it would 
be more fitting that you should concern yourself with your duty as a 
husband.’ The veins in his forehead were swollen with wrath. ‘The 
way in which you pride yourself upon devising the most exquisite pain 
for your wife is inhuman, it is devilish! And you drag her family into 
the scandal of it, too,’ 

John was silent. 
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‘Sit down,’ added Dr. Howe brusquely, ‘you look tired;’ and 
indeed the pallor of John’s face was deadly, 


The argument continues, but all arguments and entreaties are 
unavailing, and Dr. Howe resolutely checks his denunciations. But 
when the rector urges that Helen, if she returns, may observe 
all proper forms, and keep silence about what was, after all, an 
immaterial difference, John is roused to sudden passion by the old 
temptation. Alfaretta’s announcement of supper stops the dis- 
cussion. Dr. Howe makes a last appeal against the preacher’s 
monstrous decision, and John, desiring to put an end to the 
terrible strain, under which he felt that his strength was leaving 
him, cries with a pathetic desire for sympathy— 


‘I love her too much to change. Don’t you understand? But I 
cling to more than human strength when I say, I will not change.’ 

‘Then, by Heaven,’ cried the rector, ‘neither shall she! With my 
consent she shall never return to a man who reads such books as those 
—and he pointed to a row of Jonathan Edwards—a man who denies 
good in anything outside his own miserable conception of religion; the 
very existence of whose faith is a denunciation and execration of every 
one who does not agree with him, You are firm, sir. Sois she! I 
bid you good-day.’ 

He turned to the door, breathing hard through his shut teeth. 
John Ward followed him, and laid his hand upon his arm. ‘ Do not 
go,’ he said ; ‘ there is much that I would like to say ; and you will spend 
the night here with me. I beg that you will not go.’ 

‘The roof which refuses to shelter my niece,’ answered Dr. Howe, 
his voice shaking with anger, ‘shall not be over my head.’ 

‘ Then,’ said John, slowly and gently, ‘ you must listen now to what 
I have to say.’ 

‘Must!’ cried the rector. 

‘ Yes, for it is your duty to listen as it is mine tospeak. I dare not 
hear a servant of God set the opinion of the world above a conception of 
duty—no matter how strained and unnatural the duty may appear to 
him—and keep silence. . . . You evade the truth; you seek ease in 
Zion. I charge you, by the sacred name of Him whose minister you 
are, that you examine your own soul.’ 

Dr. Howe looked at him, his face crimson with anger. ‘ Sir,’ he 
stammered, flinging his detaining hand from his arm, ‘sir!’ And then, 
for the first time since Archibald Howe took orders, an oath burst 
from his lips; he struck his stick madly against the table, and rushed 
from the room. 

‘Get out of my way, girl!’ hecried to Alfaretta, and, slamming the 
gate behind him, he strode down the street. 


I have made considerable quotations from this story—some of 
which I have been obliged to abbreviate—because I wished to give 
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the reader an opportunity of estimating its importance. But he 

may rest assured that he will fird much more to interest him if 

he goes to the book itself, and also that the passages quoted . 
assume a finer force amid their proper surroundings. I will 

conclude with only two remarks, for my sole wish has been to 

introduce the book to wider notice, not to discuss the many pro- 

blems on which it touches. 

1. Although, like all worthy stories, John Ward may be re- 
garded as a novel with a purpose, yet, in accordance with the 
truest principles of art, the purpose is neither single, nor does it 
lie glaringly upon the surface. The writer never obtrudes upon 
us the lesson which she wishes to enforce. She givesa photograph 
of life and leaves the reader to draw his own inferences from’ the 
facts which she has selected and arranged, exactly as he would 
have been obliged to do if they formed a chapter of his per- 
sonal experience. 

2. Her work must not be set down as one of the too numerous 
romances which choose the vehicle of fiction to insinuate religious 
conclusions of vast importance which in the pages of a novel cannot 
possibly be sifted and reasoned out in any adequate manner. No 
doubt the sympathies of the writer are opposed to the gloomy 
and ruthless doctrines of Jonathan Edwards, and the Moloch logic 
of Calvinistic Presbyterianism. But she is never unfair to the 
doctrines which she so evidently repudiates. If Helen is sin- 
gularly outspoken in her rejection of the doctrine of ‘ endless 
torments,’ John Ward is yet furnished with full opportunities to 
expound and plead for his own views; and so far from repre- 
senting him as a monster because he pursues to the bitter end 
the views which she detests, the writer chooses him for the hero 
of her narrative, and shows him as a man of the noblest nature 
and the most intense sincerity. Indeed, so fair is she in this 
respect that, though she paints the agony of a dying Calvinism, 
it might even be supposed that it was her object to show how that 
form of creed is capable of inspiring the most exalted heroism, 
and can,be held in a heart of the tenderest sensibility. Certainly 
one lesson which results from her pages is that men may rise 
superior to what might seem to be the inevitable consequences of 
their religious opinions: that purity and nobleness are equally 
compatible with the widest differences of theory as to the nature of 
God and the ultimate destinies of man: that ‘God is no respecter 
of persons, but in every nation he that feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted of Him.’ 


F, W. Farrar. 
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The Cruel Priest. 


From the fly-leaf of a copy of ‘An Excellent Commonty of Rare Scots 
Songs’ (Edinburgh, 1765, octavo). The ballad is written in a somewhat un- 
educated female hand. The same hand has inscribed on the title-page, *‘ From 
Juden Scott, Kirkhope, to Marian L , Peel.’ This must be one of the family 
of L who were Scott’s neighbours at Ashesteel, and of whose ancestry he tells, 
in Lockhart, a very curious witch-story. ‘Juden’ is the phonetic way of spelling 
the Scotch pronunciation of ‘ Gideon.’ The ballad has been entrusted to me by 
the owner, but I am not its author, though I have ventured to name it ‘ The Cruel 
Priest.’—A. L. 








T was at the court o’ the gude Scots King 
That a waefu’ thing befell: 
Tis of a lover and his lady ; 
Loved ilk the other well. 


There cam’ a lord frae the South Countrie, 
And a gudely lord was he; 

His sword-sheath was o’ the beaten gowd, 
The haft 0’ the ivory. 


And aye he spak’ o’ his gowd and gear, 
And his lands in the South Countrie, 
But never he spak’ o’ his faith and troth, 

That were plight to a fair lady. 


Oh, then was our gude King right fain: 
‘In a gude time cam’ he here ; 

Braid lands hath he in the South Countrie— 
He shall wed my daughter dear!’ 


He’s called to him his little foot-page ; 
‘ Gae rin, gae rin,’ quoth he, 

‘ And see that ye carry this braid letter 
To the lord frae the South Countrie! 
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Then up and spak’ the Southland lord— 
And oh, but his cheek waxed red— 

‘Oh, I wadna wed the King’s daughter 
Though a’ but her were dead! 


‘Gae back, gae back to your king,’ he said, 
‘ And this word gie frae me: 

My heart and my hand are no my ain, 
Nor yet for that fair lady.’ 


Then back cam’ he, that little foot-page, 
And knelt down on his knee: 

‘Oh, will ye wed wi’ the King’s daughter, 
Or will ye be hangit hie ?’ 


‘Oh, where, oh, where is my gude grey steed ? 
Oh, where are my merry men a’? 

Oh, would I were far frae this ill countrie, 
At hame in my father’s ha’! 


‘But gin I maun wed this outland maid 
An ill death may she die! 

She may ware her love on him she will ; 
She’s get nae love frae me.’ 


Then bells were rung and mass was sung, 
And ready stude the priest, 

But deid in her bower lay the King’s daughter, 
With a wide wound in her breist ! 


Then a wofu’ man was our gude King, 
And the saut tear filled his ee: 

‘ Now streak the corp, ye Four Maries,' 
And busk her in cramoisie. 


‘And you that wished my daughter dead 
Your bridal yet shall be. 
This very night ye’s be wed,’ he said, 
‘ And the morn ye’s be hangit hie!’ 
° ° i a ° 
1 Four Maries. This title for a lady’s waiting-woman is by no means con- 


fined, in the ballads, to Mary Seton, Mary Beatton, Mary Carmichael, and Mary 
Hamilton, the ladies of Mary Stuart. 
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Then by cam the bride’s company 
Wi torches burning bright. 

‘Tak’ up, tak’ up your bonny bride 
A’ in the mirk midnight!’ 


Oh, wan, wan was the bridegroom’s face, 
And wan, wan was the bride, 
i But clay-cauld was the young mess priest 
That stood them twa beside ! 


Says, ‘ Rax me out your hand, Sir Knight, 
And wed her wi’ this ring ;’ 

And the deid bride’s hand it was as cauld 
As ony earthly thing. 


The priest he touched that lady’s hand, 
And never a word he said ; 

The priest he touched that lady’s hand, 
And his ain wag wet and red.' 


The priest he lifted his ain right hand, 
And the red blood dripped and fell. 
Says, ‘I loved ye, lady, and ye loved me ; 

Sae I took your life mysel’.’ 


Oh! red, red was the dawn o’ day, 
And tall was the gallows-tree : 

The Southland lord to his ain has fled 
And the mess-priest’s hangit hie ! 


At the end of the fly-leaves on which the ballad is written come the words, 
‘Sung tome by Margery Douglas, the Grieve’s wife.—M. L., 1780.’ The name 
appears to warrant a conjecture that the reciter was of the same family as Ann 
Douglas, from whom several ballads in the Border minstrelsy were obtained by 
f a well-known antiquary on the southern side of the Tweed. In itself the ballad 

is somewhat like a tragic version of the story of Harden’s unwilling marriage 
with Muckle-mou’d Meg, of Elibank, a place, as it happens, very near the farm 
of Peel, 


thas m, 


1 The superstition that a corpse bleeds at the touch of its murderer is too well 
known to need illustration. , 
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Poor Harry. 


NE Sunday morning, in the month of July 1883, a dreadful 
thing happened at the parish church of Motcombe Regis 
during divine service. The Rector had selected for his text that 
passage from the epistle of St. Paul tothe Colossians in which the 
Apostle exhorts his followers to set their affections on things 
above, not on things of the earth, and he was, as usual, jogging 
along quite comfortably towards his application, while two-thirds 
of the congregation—also as usual and quite as comfortably—had 
composed themselves to sleep, when he and they were startled by 
a clear young voice, coming from the west end of the building, 
which called out audibly, ‘ That’s a lie!’ 

If one were put upon one’s oath as an accurate historian, one 
would be compelled to add that the word ‘lie’ was preceded by a 
forcible and profane adjective; but really the ejaculation is quite 
bad enough as it stands; and what made it the more unpardonable 
was that it was altogether inappropriate. For what was poor 
Mr. Staddon saying when he was thus scandalously interrupted ? 
Why, simply that the objects upon which we are apt to set our 
affections here below are as often as not those which, if granted to 
us, would by no means promote our happiness, and that most of 
us have very good reason to be thankful for our disappointments. 
That, surely, is a truth so elementary that nobody could lose much 
by having slept through the enunciation of it, and that its enun- 
ciator might fairly expect it to pass unchallenged under any cir- 
cumstances. Harry Lear, however, thought differently, and took 
the unheard-of course of expressing his dissent in the manner 
described. 

Well, he was hustled out of church by two of his friends (who, 
perhaps, made rather more noise over it than was necessary), and 
nobody fell asleep again, and the Rector, in a somewhat trembling 
voice, brought his discourse to a conclusion. 

The Rector, good man, was terribly upset by this episode, the 
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remembrance of which made him miserable throughout the rest 
of the day. He had some rough fellows in his parish, and 
though none of them had ever gone the length of creating a dis- 
turbance in church, he would not have been so very much surprised 
if they had, because, in truth, their respect for authority was small, 
especially since certain political agitators had come down to turn 
their heads with. harangues about the rights of labour and the 
nationalisation of the land. But that Harry Lear, who had sung 
in the choir as a boy, whom he himself had prepared for confirma- 
tion, and whom he had firmly believed to be a fine, steady, manly 
lad—that Harry Lear, of all people, should so grossly misconduct 
himself, was sad and inexplicable indeed. Or rather, it was not 
exactly inexplicable; only the explanation—the sole conceivable 
explanation—was almost as distressing as the offence; for very 
evident it was to the Rector that Harry, when he had come to 
church that day, must have had too much to drink. 

Mr. Staddon was a bachelor. It is possible that if he had been 
a married man, his inductive capacities would have been less 
limited, and it is also possible that in that case his disposition to 
condone such sins as drunkenness and profanity would have been a 
shade less ready. Not, indeed, that he underrated the heinousness 
of these crimes, but he could make more allowance for temptation 
than ladies are generally disposed to do; besides which, it was his 
creed that genuine and hearty repentance is the utmost that one 
erring mortal ought to demand of another. Now when he awoke 
on the Monday morning he was as sure as he could be of anything 
that Harry Lear must by that time be sincerely penitent ; and so 
after breakfast he set forth to rebuke the delinquent with a toler- 
ably confident expectation of receiving the apology which was his 
due. 

He tramped briskly downwards across the heathery moorland 
(for Moteombe Regis stands high upon the hill country on the 
borders of Devon and Cornwall), his black coat-tails fluttering, and 
his long grey hair blown back from his rosy cheeks, as he met the 
west wind, until he reached that sunny and sheltered ravine which 
old Mr. Lear, by the indefatigable industry of a lifetime, had 
succeeded in converting into the most prolific market-garden for 
many miles round. There, as he had anticipated, the first person 
whom he saw was old Mr. Lear himself; and old Mr. Lear, on 
descrying his visitor, stuck his fork into the manure-heap upon 
which he had been engaged, straightened his bent back, raised his 
forefinger to the brim of his battered hat, and said, ‘ Mornin’, sir.’ 
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‘Good morning, Mr. Lear,’ returned the Rector. ‘This is a 
bad business. I did not see you in church yesterday; but your 
wife, I believe, was there, and you must have heard what occurred. 
It is a most disgraceful affair—most disgraceful and shameful!’ 

Mr. Lear dropped his arms upon the gate which separated him 
from his interlocutor. He was a little wizened old man—aged 
rather by toil and exposure than by time—who at all seasons and 
in all weathers wore a tall hat, a waistcoat with black calico sleeves, 
corduroy breeches, and leather gaiters. ‘So ’tis, sir,’ he agreed, 
in the tone of an impartial observer of men and things. ‘Aw, 
yis, tis shameful, sure enough.’ 

‘So much so,’ continued the Rector, ‘that I am certain Harry 
would never have behaved in such a way if he had been in his 
sober senses. But that, you see, unfortunately brings us to the 
conclusion that he was not sober.’ 

Mr. Lear shook his head decisively. To begin with, his boy 
was no drunkard ; in the second place, he had had no opportunity of 
getting drunk on the previous day; thirdly and lastly, he certainly 
had not been drunk. 

‘Well, but, Mr. Lear, if he was not intoxicated, he knew what 
he was doing; and what motive can you suggest for his having 
insulted me, and, what is far worse, insulted his Maker as he did ?’ 

‘Well, answered Mr. Lear, slowly drawing his hand across his 
chin, which had been shaved twenty-four hours before, and was 
therefore less stubbly than usual, ‘’tis a long story to tell ’ee, 
sir, and I don’t know as I could tell it rightly if I was to try; 
but to cut it short, what he’s got in his mind is to ‘list for a 
sodger. Goin’ down to Plymouth and seein’ of the redcoats 
maybe—J don’t know—and his mother she’s mortal angry with 
him, and won’t so much as hear it spoke of,’ 

‘No wonder!’ ejaculated the Rector. ‘Dear, dear! I’m very 
sorry to hear this. Still I don’t quite see how it accounts for his 
conduct.’ 

‘Don’t know as it does, sir; but there’s been a deal o’ talk 
and hargyment, and his mother, bein’ such a pious woman and a 
bit fond of her own way tu, as I’m bound to own—what I mean 
to say, a young feller as’d like to have his own way might be 
druv to desp’rate courses.’ 

‘I see,’ said the Rector meditatively ; ‘ you think he delibe- 
rately behaved in such a way as to make his mother ashamed to 
keep him in the parish. But surely, Mr. Lear, you yourself can’t 
wish your only son to go away and leave you in your old age !’ 
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To this Mr. Lear made no reply. He had taken up his fork 
again, and was casting manure to right and left of him in a some- 
what reckless fashion. He was evidently agitated, but did not 
seem desirous of expressing any sentiments of his own upon the 
subject. 

‘Well,’ said the Rector after a pause, ‘I dare say I had better 
speak to Harry himself.’ 

Mr. Lear silently intimated his concurrence in that view. 
‘Though the boy did ought to beg your pardon, sir,’ said he; 
‘yis, that he did.’ 

The Rector made his way through the gooseberry and currant 
bushes to the one-storeyed white house, the interior of which was 
always kept in a condition of such scrupulous cleanliness by Mrs. 
Lear. He found that thin, hard-featured woman in the kitchen, 
where it was plain that she had been expecting his visit, and 
where, after dusting a wooden chair for him with her apron, she 
listened in ill-disguised impatience to his introductory remarks. 

‘Tis all along o’ that gell, sir!’ she broke in long before he 
had finished what he had to say. ‘ Who be she, I’d like to know, 
to turn up her nose at her betters? But Harry he’s been fairly 
mazed ever since she began to cold-shoulder him, and now he 
don’t think no more o’ dissecrating the Lord’s house than he do 
of breakin’ his mother’s heart.’ 

‘Oho!’ said the Rector, smiling ; ‘so there’s a young woman 
at the bottom of it, is there? I might have guessed as much. 
And pray, who is this young woman ?’ 

‘Oh, la!—there!’ exclaimed Mrs. Lear with a snort (for, 
although she was a zealous Churchwoman, she was well aware that 
respect for Mr. Staddon’s sacred calling was compatible with a 
poor opinion of his individual perspicacity), ‘’tis that Bella 
Harvey, the schoolmissus, as everybody in the parish knows. 
And I on’y wish she’d stopped down to Plymouth, where she got 
the book-larnin’ she’s so proud about, ’stead o’ comin’ back here 
to make all this mischeef.’ 

‘Isabella Harvey?’ said the Rector. ‘A most respectable 
girl and a very efficient teacher. Iam sorry Harry has been un- 
successful ; but I applaud his choice—I applaud his choice.’ 

This made Mrs. Lear very angry, and as she had always a fine 
flow of language at command she proceeded for the best part of 
a quarter of an hour to descant upon the demoralising effects of 
*eddication’ in general and its evil consequences as exemplified 
in the case of Bella Harvey in particular, while the Rector 
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drummed upon the table with his fingers and smiled and let her 
talk on. He did not contradict her, but when she paused to 
take breath he got up and said he thought he would go and try 
to find Harry. In truth the good man was not displeased by 
what he had heard. This reckless conduct and this talk about 
enlisting were foolish enough, no doubt; but, since they had their 
origin in an honest love-affair, there was hope for the offender. 

However, the matter was more serious than he imagined, and 
he changed his point of view after a few minutes’ conversation 
with Harry, whom he discovered in the orchard. That blue-eyed, 
curly-headed young giant was sitting idly under an apple-tree, 
his back resting against the trunk, his legs stretched out before 
him, and his hands thrust into his pockets. He did not get up, 
nor did he express any contrition for what he had done. 

‘T’ve said it, and I won’t take it back,’ was his dogged reply to 
what, considering all things, was not a very severe lecture. ‘I 
don’t see no manner o’ good in telling people that curses is bless- 
ings. ’Tain’t true—and they know it—and you know it.’ 

‘ Harry, Harry !’ said the Rector sorrowfully, ‘ I never thought 
to hear you speak like that to me. I may have failed in my duty 
as a parish priest, and I am afraid you are a proof that I have 
failed; but at least you ought to know that I would not wilfully 
say from the pulpit what I believed to be untrue.’ 

Then Harry rose to his full height of six foot two, while a 
distressed look spread itself over his handsome face. ‘What be 
I to do, sir?’ he exclaimed. ‘ Father knows how ’tis with me; 
but mother she won’t see it; and I don’t want to run away from 
home like a thief. Where’s the shame of serving her Majesty ? 
‘Tis better to do that than to stop on here and: go to the devil— 
as I should. The devil’s in me, sir, and that’s all about it. If 
ever I’m to drive him out again, ’twon’t be by hoeing taters nor 
yet by carryin’ vegetables to Plymouth market.’ 

Well, the Rector got his apology out of this graceless parishioner 
after all. Harry odasithed that he had behaved abominably, but 
thought it quite likely that he might behave worse if he were 
constrained to remain at Motcombe Regis against his will; and 
indeed Mr. Staddon was inclined to think so too. Whether the 
poor lad had really been jilted by Miss Isabella Harvey, or whether 
he had allowed himself to entertain unwarranted hopes, it was 
not easy to determine ; but what was very evident was that he had 
in him a great store of energy for good or for evil, and that 
that store imperatively demanded an outlet. That any adequate 
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outlet could te afforded by the pursuit of market-gardening 
seemed mest improbable; and so, after a discussion somewhat too 
lengthy to be reported here, the Rector was fain to range himself 
upon the young man’s side. Other discussions far more lengthy 
and far more stormy followed as a matter of course, but the end 
of it was that Mrs. Lear’s opposition was overcome, and that she 
acquiesced tearfully and reproachfully in a decision the entire 
responsibility for which she cast upon the Rector’s shoulders. 

The Rector, for his part, did not under-estimate the responsi- 
bility, and was far from happy in accepting it. Certainly there 
is no shame in serving the Queen, but only a very small part of 
a soldier’s life is usually spent in fighting the Queen’s enemies, 
and Mr. Staddon dwelt in the neighbourhood of a garrison town. 
He was a bachelor ; his parishioners, and especially his grown-up 
choir-boys, were like his own children; it was impossible for him 
to look forward without some trepidation to the kind of life which 
lay before Harry Lear. Yet what help was there for it ? Children 
must needs grow into men, and if a man means to go to the bad, 
to the bad he will go, whether it be in barracks or in a country 
hamlet. This, perhaps, was also the opinion of old Lear, who had 
very little to say upon the subject. He looked sad, and doubtless 
felt so; but, being no fool, he submitted to the inevitable, as we 
all must, and did not care to relieve his feelings by making a fuss 
about it. 

Thus it came to pass that, one fine morning, Harry Lear 
trudged down the village street with a bundle over his shoulder, 
and whom should he meet on his way (possibly this encounter 
was neither unforeseen nor undesigned by him) but the village 
schoolmistress, tripping along towards her daily avocations at her 
customary hour? A very pretty and trim little brunette this 
village schoolmistress was, dressed a trifle above her station, as 
some people might have thought, though in truth her costume 
was quiet and modest enough, so far as material went. If it 
fitted her remarkably well, and was cut in accordance with the 
latest fashion, that was, no doubt, due to the circumstance that 
she had resided for six months under the roof of her aunt, who 
was a dressmaker in a good way of business at Plymouth, and 
that she should have profited by the family talent was only 
creditable to her. 

Bat it was scarcely so creditable to her that, on catching sight 
of an old friend, she first stuck her chin in the air, pretending not 
to see him, and then skipped nimbly on one side and tried to 
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hurry past, as though she had been in fear of being insulted by 
him. 

Harry took a long stride and placed himself in front of her, 
so as to bar her passage; yet, notwithstanding this somewhat 
aggressive movement, nothing could have been more humble or 
more piteous than the voice in which he said, ‘ Won’t you wish 
me good-bye, Bella?’ 

‘Are you going away, then, Mr. Lear?’ inquired Miss Bella 
with an air of surprise. 

‘Yes, Bella, I am going to Plymouth to enlist ; and you know 
why. You might wish me God-speed; *twould be something for 
me to remember.’ 

‘Going to enlist as a common soldier!’ exclaimed Bella, to 
whom we may be sure that this was no news, and who chose to 
ignore the latter half of Harry’s sentence. ‘ Well, that does seem 
a pity! Though I dare say you know best; and certainly disci- 
pline is good for some people. A private soldier would get into 
trouble if he took it into his head to bawl and swear in church, I 
suppose.’ 

‘ I’ve asked the Rector’s pardon,’ returned Harry rather shortly. 
‘ Maybe I had my reasons for what I did; but that’s neither here 
nor there. Motcombe has got rid of me now, and so have you. 
It wouldn’t cost you a great deal to give me a kind word before 
we part, Bella.’ 

‘I’m sure I wish you every success and—and amusement in 
your new calling, Mr. Lear. Perhaps you won’t mind my saying 
that I should prefer your addressing me as Miss Harvey. It’s 
more usual.’ 

‘ After having called you Bella all my life ?’ 

‘I am not a child any longer, Mr. Lear, nor are you, though 
I must say that you sometimes behave very like one. But I shall 
be late for school if I stand here talking. Good-bye, Mr. Lear.’ 

‘ Good-bye—Miss Harvey,’ returned Harry sadly; and so they 
parted without so much as shaking hands. 

But before she had taken half-a-dozen steps Bella was apparently 
struck by an afterthought, for she stopped short, faced about and 
returned towards her disconsolate lover with a smile upon her lips. 
She had stuck a posy of forget-me-nots in the front of her dress, 
one of which flowers she now detached and held out tohim. ‘I 
have heard that soldiers sometimes need to be reminded of those 
whom they have left behind them,’ she remarked demurely. 

Then she turned once more and was out of sight before Harry 
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had half recovered from the amazement into which he had been 
thrown by so unexpected a gift. It will be perceived that this 
innocent and rustic maiden knew how to flirt as well as any lady 
in Belgravia or Mayfair. The art of flirtation is, indeed, a very 
simple art, and one of which the rudiments may be readily acquired. 

The regiment in which Harry Lear enlisted had, like nine- 
tenths of the corps which compose the British army, recently re- 
ceived a designation under which its best friends might have failed 
to recognise it. It was now known as the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales’s Royal Berkshire, and he had probably selected it in prefer- 
ence to any other regiment then quartered at Plymouth because 
it was under orders to leave that place immediately for Aldershot. 
During the next few months he did not write very frequently to 
his parents, but his letters, when they came, were always of a 
satisfactory nature. Perhaps, as Bella Harvey had observed, dis- 
cipline is good for some people; perhaps the education which 
Harry had received stood him in good stead, or perhaps he had a 
natural aptitude for soldiering. However that may be, his pro- 
motion was unusually rapid, and the Rector, hearing at intervals 
of his advancement to the successive grades of lance-corporal, 
corporal, and sergeant, was rejoiced and comforted. Autumn, 
winter, and spring had passed away, and summer had come round 
again when the news reached Motcombe Regis that old Mr. Lear’s 
son had attained to the latter honourable rank ; and if the whole 
truth must be told, old Mr. Lear—ordinarily a most temperate 
man—drank rather more cider than was good for him upon the 
strength of it, thereby earning for himself the conjugal rating 
which he doubtless deserved. 

As for honest Mr, Staddon, he rubbed his hands and said to 
himself, with pardonable complacency, ‘I think, if I were to 
preach my last year’s sermon over again in Harry’s hearing, he 
wouldn’t call me a liar now.’ In truth he quite hoped that that 
unlucky attachment of Harry’s was by this time a thing of the 
past, and that its consequences would prove by no means so 
disastrous as they had once appeared likely to be. 

Whether Miss Bella Harvey altogether concurred in that hope 
is another question. A sergeant is not exactly the same thing as 
a private soldier ; but, setting that consideration aside, it is pro- 
bable that she, like the rest of her sex, was not particularly anxious 
that any rejected suitor of hers should get over his disappoint- 
ment too soon. However, her thoughts were just now a good deal 
occupied with a rival of Harry’s, who might be considered a very 
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formidable rival as regarded social position, though scarcely so in 
respect of perscnal appearance. 

The Reverend Ernest Whitestole, Mr. Staddon’s curate, had 
straw-coloured hair, protuberant eyes of an indeterminate hue, 
and a chin which ran away from his nose. Physical beauty, there- 
fore, was not his strong point ; but he had other points about him 
which were very strong indeed: his gentility, for instance, which 
was beyond dispute; also his irreproachable character; also his 
deep and reverent admiration for Miss Bella. And he lodged in 
the house of Miss Bella’s aunt, with whom that orphan had found 
a home; so that occasional opportunities of entering into conver- 
sation with the object of his affections were afforded to him else- 
where than at the schoolhouse. He did not, it is true, avail him- 
self of these opportunities to the full extent that he might have 
done, his remarks, when they did not bear upon strictly parochial 
affairs, referring for the most part to atmospheric conditions; still, 
if a man’s meaning be but clear, it is a matter of secondary im- 
portance that he should express it clearly, or indeed that he should 
express it at all. Now Mr. Whitestole’s meaning was perfectly 
clear both to Bella and to her aunt. 

Miss Harvey the elder, though a less successful woman than 
her sister the Plymouth dressmaker, was nevertheless one who 
enjoyed a high measure of local esteem, having for many years 
satisfactorily met the small local demand for linendrapery, besides 
having faithfully served the State in the capacity of postmistress 
of Motcombe Regis. She was, therefore, not disinclined towards 
ambitious matrimonial views on behalf of her niece, and it is very 
likely that she would have felt quite justified in encouraging the 
amorous Whitestole but for the quasi-maternal obligations which 
her position with regard to that young man seemed to impose 
upon her. For the privilege of lodging the curate was hers by 
prescriptive right. She had always lodged Mr. Staddon’s curates, 
and had always considered herself as in a measure responsible for 
their conduct, as well as for the darning of their socks. Thus, 
when she saw how things were going, it became a question of 
conscience with her whether she ought not to ‘ speak to the Rector,’ 
and she was only dissuaded from taking that officious course by 
the representations of Bella, who pointed out to her that to do 
this would be to assume what as yet Mr. Whitestole had given 
nobody the right to assume. 

‘Of course you can do whatever you think proper, Aunt Susan,’ 
said she submissively ; ‘but you will make me look very foolish 
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if it turns out that you have made a mistake, and—I am afraid 
you will lose your lodger.’ 

Acknowledging the cogency of these arguments, Miss Harvey 
consented to hold her peace, and, for the time being, took up an 
attitude of observant neutrality. 

All doubt as to the curate’s intentions was, however, put an 
end to, so far as Bella was concerned, one Sunday evening, when 
he overtook her while she was walking slowly homewards across 
the fields from church. Her apparent astonishment and her 
asseverations that she had never dreamt of such a thing as his 
asking her to be his wife may not have been wholly sincere; but, 
after all, it is permitted to women to be a little bit insincere under 
such circumstances, and great allowance should doubtless be made 
for those who are not quite certain about their own wishes. Bella 
allowed it to be understood that this was her predicament. * What 
would your family think of it, Mr. Whitestole ?’ she asked. 

Mr. Whitestole, being a truthful man, was constrained to 
reply that, to the best of his belief, his family wouldn’t like it at 
all. § But that,’ he added, ‘is only because they have not seen 
you and do not know what you are. I feel sure that when I have 
described you to my mother she will yield; and as for my father, 
I must tell him respectfully but firmly that my mind is made up. 
To incur his displeasure would naturally be painful to me, but to 
resign you, Bella, would be more painful still.’ 

‘But then—wouldn’t he perhaps cut you off with a shilling ?’ 
the practical Bella suggested diffidently. 

Mr. Whitestole admitted that that was possible, but did not 
seem to have reflected that the support of a wife and family upon 
his present stipend was altogether impossible. 

It may be conjectured that this reflection was made for him. 
At any rate he got no promise—not even a conditional one—from 
the fair schoolmistress, who only declared that nothing would in- 
duce her to marry him without his father’s consent. That, she 
was sure, would be wrong; she was not sure about anything else, 
except that the subject must be dropped for the present, and that 
not a word must be said about it to anybody in Motcombe Regis. 
With these terms Mr. Whitestole was fain to content himself. 
Later in the summer he would be going home for a three weeks’ 
holiday, and then he would speak to his people; until that time 
he would endeavour, he said, to possess his soul in patience. 

Possibly Mr. Whitestole was a foolish fellow. One cannot speak 
positively upon the point, because different people haye different 
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ideas as to what constitutes folly; but, at all events, he was a 
loyal and honest man. From that day forth he spoke no more to 
Bella Harvey of love, but she perfectly understood that this was 
not because his love for her had diminished, and it may be hoped 
that she appreciated his delicacy. She bade him farewell with a 
charming mixture of shyness and regret when he departed on his 
well-earned leave of absence in the month of August, timidly 
expressing a hope that he would enjoy himself. To this he replied 
that an occasional holiday was good for everybody, but that he did 
not think he should be very sorry to return to his work. 

That an occasional holiday is good for everybody is a sentiment 
with which Sergeant Lear would have fully agreed; and that 
Sergeant Lear and the Reverend Mr. Whitestole should have been 
granted a respite from the performance of their respective duties at 
one and the same time was a coincidence which Miss Bella Harvey 
might well consider providential. Motcombe Regis did not think 
highly of ‘ sodgers’ in the abstract, and Harry Lear’s determination 
to enlist had been generally looked upon as a sad example of 
voluntary self-abasement ; but when this dazzling young non-com- 
missioned officer returned hone‘on furlough to visit his parents, 
Motcombe Regis felt proud of him, and told him so, Even his 
mother had to confess that he was ‘ smartened up wonderful.’ She 
regretted, indeed, his beautiful curly hair, which was now cropped 
so close to his head that it scarcely curled at all; but there was no 
denying that his carefully trimmed moustache and smooth-shaven 
cheeks gave him an air of vast superiority over the rustics amongst 
whom he had been brought up, nor could she help admiring his 
erect figure and his firm springy gait. 

And it is hardly necessary to add that, if she admired him, the 
younger women of the village admired him still more. The story 
of his blighted affection was no secret to them, and more than 
one of those comely damsels would have been easily persuaded to 
undertake the task of consoling him. However, he had no eyes for 
them, nor many wordseither. His manner had acquired a certain 
peremptory abruptness which in no wise accorded with the leisurely 
West-country method of carrying on conversation, and which was 
not of a nature to encourage advances. Even the Rector was a 
little overawed by him, respectful though he was, and anxious to 
express his sincere regret for the breach of decorum which had led 
to his abandonment of Motcombe Regis and market-gardening. 

‘I hardly know you, Harry,’ the worthy man said ; ‘I shouldn’t 
have thought that any amount of drilling could have so changed 
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a lad. But I suppose you must have been born to be a 
soldier.’ 

‘I suppose so, sir,’ answered Harry briefly. 

But all this military shortness and abruptness disappeared en- 
tirely when the sergeant was permitted to hold parley with his old 
flame, Miss Bella Harvey. It was a long time before he obtained 
that permission, because it was her pleasure to keep him at a dis- 
tance, to be occupied (although it was holiday time) whenever he 
came to her aunt’s house, and to be provided with a companion of 
her own sex as often as he met her in the village. Within a day or 
two of the expiration of his furlough, however, he had the good 
fortune to encounter her upon the moor, a full two miles from home 
—or, to speak more correctly, he had the good fortune to be allowed 
to join her ; for, as a matter of fact, he had tracked her the whole 
way from her house, and whether she had been aware that he was 
following her or not, who can tell? In any case she did not re- 
fuse to converse with him, and his conversation at the outset was 
of a humble, deferential, and extremely uninteresting description. 
It was not until he had been sitting beside her on the sun-warmed 
heather, and enunciating solemn commonplaces for a full quarter 
of an hour, that he suddenly took his courage in both hands and 
said : 

‘ Bella—I beg your pardon, Miss Harvey—I want to tell you 
before I go away that there’s been no change in me this last year. 
I love you just the same as I always have, and I always shall. 
Look here !’—he drew a sheet of paper from his breast-pocket, 
which on being unfolded disclosed a brown and dried flower which 
had once been a forget-me-not-—‘ I’ve kept this with me and 
looked at it morning and evening ever since I joined; and if I’ve 
got on well and got on quickly, that’s what I have to thank for it. 
I’ve kissed it I don’t know how many thousand times, because 
‘twas your hand that gave it me, Bella—Miss Harvey, I mean.’ 

‘That was very silly of you, Harry—Sergeant Lear, I meau,’ 
observed Bella, casting down her eyes and smiling. 

‘Was it? Well, I don’t know; I doubt I should never have 
been a non-commissioned officer without it. And sometimes—but 
perhaps you’d think that silly too—I’ve said to myself that non- 
commissioned officers have got their commissions before now, and 
will again. I know well enough that a sergeant, even a colour- 
sergeant, is beneath you; but a sub-lieutenant is a gentleman, 
whatever his birth may have been.’ 

‘Indeed! And what do you have to do before you can rise to 
be a sub-lieutenant ?’ 
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‘Ah, there ’tis! The only chance is active service; but 
t’other battalion is in Egypt, and I might be sent out to join ’em 
any day, and then, perhaps, if I was lucky—but maybe it’d make 
no difference with you if I was.’ 

Bella was not quite prepared to say that. From time immemo- 
rial ladies have been pleased by doughty deeds, and the brave have 
deserved the fair. During the prolonged colloquy which ensued 
she gave him no excuse for assuming that victory was within his 
grasp; but, on the other hand, she was good enough to say that 
she considered his past misconduct atoned for by his recent steadi- 
ness, and in the course of their homeward walk she led him on to 
expatiate upon the glorious possibilities which await every fighting 
man. The conclusion which he drew from her extremely guarded 
utterances, after he had said good-night to her, was that, if only he 
could manage to distinguish himself in the field, there would at 
least be hope for him, but that in justice to herself she could 
never consent to follow the drum as a mere sergeant’s wife. 

Of these hopes he said nothing to his mother, though she 
questioned him as closely as she dared; but with his futher he 
was a little more communicative. 

‘ Wants to be a lady, do she?’ was the comment of that man 
of few words. ‘ Might be shorter cuts to that than through wars 
and glory.’ 

‘I don’t know of any,’ said Harry. 

‘Not for you to get to be a gentleman, my boy, but for she— 
well, there’s curates. One of ’em lodgin’ at her aunt’s at this 
present time.’ 


‘I’m not much afraid of him,’ Harry declared after a short 
pause. 


‘Ah!’ said old Mr. Lear, and returned to the horticultural 
operations which this dialogue had interrupted. 

Afraid or not afraid, Harry had to go back to his regiment, and 
this time he took no forget-me-not with him as a parting gift. 
Possibly Miss Harvey thought that such an aid to memory was no 
longer requisite. 

If he had looked out of the railway-carriage window at Exeter 
he might have recognised amongst the passengers in the down 
train, which he met there, the pensive countenance of his rival. 
Mr. Whitestole, who habitually looked pensive, had better reasons 
than usual for looking so now. It is enough to make any dutiful 
son look pensive when his mother tells him that she is determined 
to oppose the dearest wish of his heart tooth and nail, and this 
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was the unwelcome piece of news which the poor man had to con- 
vey to Motcombe Regis. Being too honest to conceal the truth, 
he made it known to Bella immediately after his arrival. 

‘It has been a terrible disappointment to me,’ he confessed. 
‘ Of my father’s approval I did not feel very sanguine, but I did 
think that my mother would have taken my part. However, I 
have failed to—to enlist her sympathies. Why, I hardly know, 
for my dear mother is anything but a worldly woman.’ 

‘It is very natural that she should object to your marrying 
beneath you, Mr. Whitestole,’ said Bella quietly. ‘Of course you 
must think no more about it.’ 

But the curate was a resolute man as well as a dutiful son. 
He declared emphatically that his love was unalterable, and that 
as long as Bella did not love anyone else he should cling to the 
hope of some day calling her his own. Only he admitted that, 
since he had at present no home to offer her, he could not ask her 
to consent to a formal engagement. 

The privilege of considering himself informally engaged was 
not denied to him, nor was he informed that there was a young 
sergeant of infantry who had the audacity to cherish aspirations 
resembling his own. Nothing is so cruel as to deprive a fellow- 
creature of the consolation of hope, and Bella’s was not a cruel 
nature. Besides, she really would not have felt justified in saying 
that neither of her suitors had grounds for hope. Mr. Whitestole 
was a very good man, who might some day be a Bishop; on the 
other hand, Harry Lear was a handsome, soldierly young fellow, 
who might some day (though that was not quite so likely) be the 
colonel of a regiment. Therefore it seemed to her best to say 
very little, to perform her daily duties with modesty and diligence, 
and to trust in an overruling Providence for the ultimate solution 
of all doubts and difficulties. 

But that attitude, unexceptionable though it may be, is gene- 
rally found an impossible one to maintain for any length of time. 
Bella Harvey maintained it for nearly six months, which, as every- 
one must allow, was a creditable performance. During those 
six months letters of an impassioned character reached her from 
Aldershot, and to these she never failed to send a discreet word or 
two of reply, because one should always acknowledge correspon- 
dence. But it came to pass that Mr. Whitestole got wind of the 
said correspondence, and asked questions concerning it, which 
made it necessary to explain to him that he was not the sole 
aspirant for the schoolmistress’s hand. In her candid, innocent 
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way, Bella told him that she admired brave men and brave actions, 
that she had a sincere affection for the playmate of her childhood, 
and that she was touched by his constancy, although she had been 
unable to promise him what he had asked for. 

‘I can’t bear to—to disappoint those who care for me, Mr. 
Whitestole,’ said she with a slight tremor in her voice. ‘ But 
perhaps I am wrong; perhaps a girl ought always to say either 
“yes” or “no” and have done with it.’ 

Perhaps so; but as Mr. Whitestole did not want Bella to say 
‘no’ to him and have done with him, he was open to admit that 
hesitation might, under certain circumstances, be permissible. 
The effect of her remarks, however, was to convince him that 
hesitation on his own part must last no longer; and so, shortly 
after Christmas, he obtained leave from the Rector to go home for 
the inside of a week, in order, as he explained, that he might 
discuss certain urgent private affairs with his family. 

What those urgent affairs might be the guileless Mr. Staddon 
had no idea until after his curate’s return, when he was enlightened 
by a half-piteous, half-indignant epistle from Mrs. Whitestole, 
who wrote to tell him of the ‘dreadful entanglement’ in which 
her dear Ernest had become involved, and who seemed to think 
that it was his business to disentangle her dear Ernest forthwith. 
The Rector did what he could. Personally he was inclined to 
agree with Mrs. Whitestole, holding that it is undesirable, in the 
abstract, that a gentleman should marry a village schoolmistress ; 
but the application of abstract principles to particular instances 
is always apt to be troublesome, and he did not get the best of it 
in the friendly discussion to which he invited his curate. The 
latter pointed out, reasonably enough, that if he had not yielded 
to his mother’s entreaties and his father’s threats, he was scarcely 
likely to do so in deference to arguments which he must venture 
to call irrelevant. Was Miss Harvey vulgar? Was she unedu- 
cated? Was she in any respect unfitted to associate with ladies? 
Very well, then; the question simply resolved itself into one of 
her present position. And from that position he proposed to 
remove her. 

‘Yes, yes,’ answered the Rector; ‘that is all very fine. But 
how are you going to do it, my dear fellow? How are 
you going to marry unless your father provides you with the 
means ?’ 

Mr. Whitestole replied that he hoped in due season to obtain 
preferment which would render him independent of his father. 
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‘Oh, well,’ returned the Rector, somewhat relieved, ‘if you 
are content to wait until that day comes : 

Rectors are very generally surprised when their curates obtain 
preferment, and mothers are always surprised if their sons do not, 
so that Mrs, Whitestole found Mr. Staddon’s reply to her letter 
much less reassuring than the writer had intended it to be. She 
therefore appealed through the post to the better feelings of ‘ the 
young person’ herself, and the young person returned an evasive 
answer; and then Archdeacon Whitestole wrote in terms which 
were scarcely clerical or becoming to his reverend brother at Mot- 
combe Regis. Thus matters were working up towards an uncom- 
fortable crisis in that hamlet, when news came to old Mr. Lear 
that his son had been ordered off to Suakim with drafts to join 
the other battalion of his regiment, which had already been de- 
spatched thither. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good. The expedition 
which was sent to Suakim in the early part of the year 1885 to 
chastise Osman Digma can hardly be said to have conferred glory 
or profit upon the nation (which, nevertheless, was understood at 
the time to demand it); but it gave his opportunity to Sergeant 
Lear. He wrote in high spirits to his sweetheart, from whom, 
just before he sailed, he received a missive which gladdened his 
heart. ‘I know you will do your duty, dear Harry,’ Miss Bella 
wrote with unaccustomed warmth ; ‘and you may be sure that 
we shall be thinking of you and praying for you at home while 
you are fighting your country’s battles.’ 

Of course he could not begin fighting his country’s battles for 
some weeks; and that, no doubt, was why she did not think a 
great deal about him during the interval. She had, instead, to 
think about Mr. Whitestole, whose suit was no longer a secret to 
her friends and neighbours, and to whom she was commonly 
understood to be engaged, notwithstanding her assurances that 
such was not the case. The Rector’s thoughts and attention were 
also much taken up in the same quarter. Afterall, a man is more 
or less answerable for his curate, and Mr. Staddon, having been a 
good deal ruffled by the Archdeacon’s letter, was beginning to take 
his curate’s part. There is something, surely, to be said on behalf 
of an honest and steadfast attachment ; and the end of it was that 
Mr. Staddon undertook a flying visit to the other side of England 
for the purpose of saying this. He met with no success, nor did 
he get any thanks for his pains; all that he gained by his journey 
being an intimation that he would do well to look out for a new 
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curate, since it was Archdeacon Whitestole’s intention to remove 
his son at once from the perilous neighbourhood of Motcombe. 

Mr. Staddon returned home by the night mail. Not being 
overburdened with pocket-money, he did not see his way to increas- 
ing the cost of a fruitless expedition by the amount of a London 
hotel bill, so that he reached Plymouth early in the morning and 
dozed in the waiting-room until such time as he could obtain a 
frugal breakfast. Thence he travelled by the branch line which 
brought him to a station within three miles of Motcombe Regis, 
and set out to perform the remainder of his journey on foot. It 
was a mild spring morning, the wind blowing gently from the 
westward ; the hedges in sheltered places were already sprinkled 
with green and the horse-chestnut buds were prepared to burst 
upon a little further encouragement. The Rector, who had started 
in a rather bad humour (for it is annoying to have spent the best 
part of ten pounds and to have received nothing but a nasty snub 
in return, not to speak of the worry of having to provide oneself 
with a new and unknown curate), grew more cheerful under the 
influence of fresh air and exercise, and was quite inclined for a 
little neighbourly conversation when, on nearing home, he caught 
sight of old Mr. Lear’s battered hat. 

‘Nice growing weather, Mr. Lear,’ he called out. 

The old man was not working, as usual; he was leaning over 
his gate and held a newspaper in his hand. ‘You seen the 
* Western Mornin’ News,” sir?’ he asked in a rather hoarse voice. 

‘ No, indeed, I haven’t,’ answered the Rector ; ‘I quite forgot to 
buy it. Has anything particular happened since yesterday ?’ 

Old Lear raised his faded blue eyes, his lips moved, but no 
articulate sound issued fromthem. Then all of a sudden he broke 
out ina loud voice: ‘ My boy, he’ve been killed fightin’ they lousy 
Arabs.’ 

The Rector’s heart gave a great bound, and a hand seemed to 
be clutching at his throat. ‘Oh, my poor Harry !’ he ejaculated. 

Poor Harry !—poor, rosy-cheeked, curly-headed Harry, who 
used to be the best treble in the village choir until his voice broke, 
and who had won many a cricket-match for Motcombe Regis by 
his swift bowling. Such a good boy !—such a plucky boy! High- 
couraged and a little impatient of control at times, as the best 
specimens of men and beasts always are, but a boy whose heart 
was in the right place, and who had never said or done a shabby 
thing. Ah well! it is appointed to all men once to die, dearly 
beloved brethren, and this mortal life is but the prelude to an 
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infinitely higher and happier state of existence; and why should 
we mourn for those who are not lost, but gone before? Some- 
thing of this kind the Rector had said scores of times from the 
pulpit, honestly meaning and believing every word of it, but he 
could not manage to say it now. The fluent commonplaces died 
away upon his lips in the presence of a dumb sorrow for which no 
earthly consolation could be found. When he went into the 
house, where Mrs. Lear, with her apron tossed over her head, was 
rocking herself to and fro and moaning, he himself was dumb. 
He thought he ought to speak to her of the will of God and the 
comfort of faith, but he could not bring himself to perform this 
cruel duty—if, indeed, it was his duty—and all that he could say 
was, ‘Oh dear! oh dear! what a sad misfortune!’ 

Mrs. Lear took no notice of him; and presently her husband 
led him out into the sunshine again, saying, with a sort of subdued 
pride, ‘I should like just to read that theer newspaper story to 
you, sir, if I might make so bold.’ 

The Rector seated himself upon the window-sill, while Mr. 
Lear slowly and laboriously spelt out the account of the engage- 
ment which has since become known as the battle of Tofrek—how 
Sir John M‘Neill’s force had been surprised by the enemy whilst 
constructing a zareba ; how it had only been saved from annihi- 
lation by the gallantry and steadiness of the Berkshire Regiment ; 
how the men of the Naval Brigade had fought like heroes ; and how 
the attack had at last been repulsed, though not without terrible 
loss of life on both sides. All this Mr. Lear narrated without a 
break in his voice, but over the last paragraph he began to falter 
a little. 

‘«“ Arter the fightin’ was nearly over, a desultory fire—was kep”’ 
up from the shelter of the mi—mimosa scrub, which proved 
sing’larly effective and might have largely swelled our list of 
cashalties, but for the desperate valour — desp’rate valour — 
Colour-sergeant Lear——-”’ 

Here the old man stopped abruptly, thrust the paper into 
Mr. Staddon’s hands, turned his back and walked away. 

The Rector read on, not without difficulty (for he had not his 
spectacles with him, and somehow or other he could not keep his 
eyes clear, though he kept rubbing them)—*‘ But for the desperate 
valour of Colour-sergeant Lear, of the Berkshire Regiment, who 
determined to dislodge the marksmen, and, leaping over the 
zareba, made for their place of concealment. This brave fellow 
accomplished his object, killing four of the enemy before he him- 
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self, pierced through and through by their spears, met a soldier’s 
death.’ 

A soldier’s death! Well, there is no better way of dying, and 
if the fate of a sergeant is soon forgotten, that of a field-marshal 
is not remembered for a great many years. Perhaps it does not 
matter very much whether one is a field-marshal or a sergeant, 
remembered or forgotten. But what is to be said to two old 
people who have been deprived of their only child, and whose 
remaining years of labour must necessarily be dull, lonely, and 
objectless? The poor Rector could think of nothing adequate to 
say, so presently he went away, blaming himself for his inefficiency. 
Had he known all, he might possibly have found some relief in 
blaming Bella Harvey; but he did not know all, and this solace 
was reserved for Mrs. Lear, who subsequently availed herself 
of it. 

As for Bella, she wept bitterly when the news was brought to 
her. That poor Harry’s life had been forfeited for her sake she 
had no doubt. He had risked it, she felt sure, in the hope of ob- 
taining a commission as his reward, and it was dreadfully sad to 
think that he was now beyond the reach of any reward that the 
Queen or a schoolmistress could bestow upon him. Yet, as Mr. 
Staddon had most truly asserted in a sermon which will always be 
remembered in Motcombe Regis by reason of the prompt and 
emphatic contradiction which it elicited at the time, the objects 
upon which we set our affection are not always of a nature to pro- 
mote our happiness, and it may be that if Harry Lear were living 
now, and were married to the girl of his choice, he would be a 
soured and disenchanted man. 

Happily no such calamity has befallen the Reverend Ernest 
Whitestole, who, shortly after he received the paternal command 
to resign his curacy, had the good luck to obtain a college living, 
and who at once took advantage of his independence to set the 
paternal wishes at defiance by leading his landlady’s niece to the 
altar. He has been forgiven: when one’s sons do things that can’t 
be undone, there is practically nothing for it but to forgive them 
and make the best of it. Besides his wife is really such a nice, 
modest, ladylike person, that no one would ever suspect her of 
having an aunt who is a Plymouth dressmaker and another who 
keeps a small village shop. She does not obtrude these aunts 
upon the public notice ; she does not invite them to stay with her, 
being persuaded that, on her husband’s account, it would be wrong 
to do so. However, she employs one of them to make her frocks, 
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which shows that she is alive to the claims of relationship, not- 
withstanding her translation into a higher social sphere. 

Mr. Lear died not long ago. He never changed his habits, nor 
ceased to work hard, nor cared to speak much about his loss; but 
there is some reason for believing that he died of a broken heart, 
which is often a lingering disease. At his expense a small marble 
tablet has been erected in Motcombe Regis Church to the memory 
of Colour-sergeant Lear, whose prowess is set forth thereon in the 
words of the newspaper telegram, which the old man carried 
about with him in his breast-pocket to the day of his death. 
That hero, like many another hero, has remained unknown to 
fame. Of ‘desperate valour’ there is not likely to be any lack so 
long as England remains a nation ; nor, let us hope, will English 
soldiers ever forget themselves so far as to doubt whether their 
valour and their lives are well expended in procuring a parliamen- 
tary majority for Mr. This or Mr. That. 


W. E. Norris. 
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A Formal American Yacht Cruise. 


T is a common lament that steam has destroyed the romance of 
the sea, and that iron ‘ smoke-pots’ are fast driving the able 
seaman off the face of the deep. The fine old salt of the mer- 
chant marine, who cracked on sail till all was blue in a Liverpool 
packet, or tumbled aloft to reef topsails in the ‘ roaring forties,’ 
has degenerated into a deck hand who does not know anything 
better than manning one end of a cabin passenger’s trunk ; and 
the blue jacket who could squint along his swivel gun or follow 
with a bound the inspiring cry, ‘ Away, boarders !’ now looks aloft 
at a clear sky unobstructed by spars, and feels that he is only a 
sea soldier. 

Fortunately, the life and vigour of old-time seamanship find 
some opportunity for existence among the yachting fraternity. 
There one still has an opportunity to go aloft and get a swashing 
ride through the clear air eighty feet above decks. There one 
can ‘ tail on’ to haul aft the sheet, or can lie out to furl a jib on 
a bowsprit that plunges him neck deep in. green water. There 
one can look aloft in a moonlight night and see pile upon pile of 
silver canvas swelling against the gold and blue of a summer sky, 
while the ripples sing merrily under the forefoot, and the wake 
glimmers and glows with phosphorescence. There one can find 
brass-hearted old sea villains in the forecastle ready to spin any 
number of twisters about the awful hurricane they fell in with in 
’68 when ‘a-runnin’ down o’ the no’th-east trades,’ or of the tre- 
mendous race they had halfway across the Atlantic in the sloop 
Heartsease with an English ship that could not gain a cable’s 
length on them in seven hundred miles. 

These remarks apply with great force to America, where the 
short-sighted policy of the national law-makers, intent upon pro- 
tecting the interests of a few native shipbuilders, has almost 
driven the American flag from the face of the seas. The yachting 
men, the New England fishermen and whalers, and the Sandy 
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Hook pilots, keep alive the traditions and practice of old-time 
seamanship, and when the American naval reserve is formed, as 
it will be sooner or later, these men will be the bone and sinew of 
it. The yachtsmen, especially those of the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Yacht Club, have taken up this matter with the greatest possible 
interest, and are using all their influence to secure the passage 
of a law founding the reserve naval brigade. In the meantime, 
the constant drill of Corinthian races and squadron cruises, 
together with the study of navigation, of which a large number 
of American amateur sailors have recently taken hold vigorously, 
is moulding the men into good practical sailors with a valuable 
stock of experience. 

The American yachtsmen do not devote their entire time and 
study to the construction of racing craft to defend the America’s 
Cup. The United States yachting ensign is seen floating from 
the main peak of staunch and handsome cruisers from Cape Sable 
to the Sea of Saragossa, and not infrequently it crosses the western 
ocean and streams to the wind in Cork Harbour, or flutters gently 
under the shadow of Gibraltar. The yachtsmen of the United 
States are almost as hardy and adventurous as those of England. 
Many of them, trained under the discipline of the several Corin- 
thian clubs, are smart seamen, while a goodly number of them 
can and do navigate their own vessels across open water. 

But the formal squadron cruise of the New York Yacht 
Club, which takes place annually in August, in no way resem- 
bles the quiet voyage of a solitary vessel. It is a grand display 
of the strength and glory of the club. Long Island Sound and 
the Vineyard Sound are the waters wherein this cruise is car- 
ried forward ; and it would be difficult to find anywhere in the 
world a course more excellently adapted to such an expedition. 
Starting from New York the cruising yacht is towed up the East 
River and through Hell Gate, where the rapidity of the tidal cur- 
rents, the narrowness of the channel, the presence of sunken rocks, 
and the uncertainty of the winds make sailing necessarily slow and 
cautious. Just beyond Hell Gate is Whitestone, where there is 
plenty of water and good anchorage. Here the yacht generally 
leaves her tug-boat and makes sail. A winding path of waters, 
bordered on both sides with wooded shores, dotted with summer 
homes and resorts for pleasure-seekers from the metropolis, leads 
to Throgg’s Neck. Here the waters take a sudden turn to the 
left, and, sharply rounding under the sombre stone parapets of 
Fort Schuyler, the yacht turns her bow into the Long Island 
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Sound. This body of water, something over a hundred miles 
long and a trifle under eighteen miles wide at its broadest point, 
is divided from the Atlantic on the south by Long Island. It is 
sufficiently deep in all parts to float vessels of the heaviest tonnage, 
and both of its shores abound in good harbours. Those on the 
north or mainland shore are the most popular with yachtsmen, 
because they are the roadsteads of larger towns than those on the 
south side, and because they improve to the eastward, in which 
direction the south shore becomes an unbroken stretch of inhos- 
pitable bluffs. 

The Larchmont, New Rochelle, American, Greenwich, and 
New Haven Yacht Clubs have their quarters along the north side 
of this Sound, and their harbours afford shelter and cordial wel- 
come to every cruising pleasure craft. The New York Yacht 
Club, however, in its squadron cruise, pays little attention to 
the western part of the Sound, but begins its cruise at the 
pretty port of New London, which is on its north shore and 
almost at its easterly extremity. Thence the cruising yachts, 
bound east, pass between Fisher’s Island and the mainland, through 
Fisher's Island Sound, to Watch Hill, where they get their first 
taste of the ocean swell. Thence their course lies eastward seven- 
teen and a half miles, with the State of Rhode Island on the port 
side and the open ocean on the starboard, to Point Judith. Round- 
ing that low and treacherous headland, a run of six miles north- 
easterly brings the yachtsman to the harbour of Newport, the 
Mecea of all amateur sailors, the summer home of the wealth and 
fashion of New York and Boston. Eastward again from Newport 
the yachtsman, after a run of twenty-five miles from Beaver Tail 
Light to Cuttyhunk, enters the Vineyard Sound, formed by the 
inclosure of an arm of the sea between the shore of the State of 
Massachusetts and the islands called Martha’s Vineyard and Nan- 
tucket. The cruiser may enter Buzzard’s Bay and visit the head- 
quarters of the whale fishers at New Bedford before starting 
through the Vineyard Sound. Whether he does so or not, he 
ultimately reaches Vineyard Haven, a fine anchorage for all kinds 
of vessels, and goes ashore to stroll among the cottages and along 
the bluffs of Cottage City, a popular watering-place. Nantucket 
is another place of great interest, being historical as the cradle of 
whale fishery in the United States. The distance from Cuttyhunk 
Light at the west end of the Vineyard Sound to Monomoy Island 
at the east end is forty-five miles. Thence the cruising yachts- 
man can sail along the Atlantic coast of Massachusetts, a distance 
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of thirty miles, in a generally northerly direction to Cape Cod ; 
and thence he may sail north-west half-west, forty-four miles, to 
Marble Head, the headquarters of the Eastern Yacht Club of 
Boston, and the farthest point east ever visited by the squadron 
on its formal cruise. The distances given were computed by 
middle latitude sailing, and do not take into account small bends 
in the channels. It is only in the Vineyard Sound that this 
would make any change worth noting, and there a vessel might 
be compelled to sail five miles farther than the direct distance. 
The chief objection to the two Sounds for cruising is the velocity 
of the tidal current, of which the extreme rate is four knots per 
hour ; but this is more than counterbalanced by the almost total 
absence of hidden dangers of any kind, the abundance of light- 
houses, lightvessels, and buoys, and the number of commodious, 
sheltered, and accessible harbours. There is a good deal of variety 
in the local colour of the ports, too, and indeed it would be hard 
to find four places so near one another as Newport, New Bedford, 
Cottage City, and Nantucket, with so great differences in cha- 
racter. The scenery along the shores of Long Island Sound is 
not impressive, but it has an attractive air of rural peace and 
comfort. In the Vineyard Sound the north shore is brown and 
barren; while the Martha’s Vineyard shore, beginning at its 
westerly extremity with the brilliant tints of Gay Head, stretches 
eastward in a series of irregular and steep bluffs. 

Such, then, are the surroundings of the annual cruise of the 
New York Yacht Club. The cruise is practically a fixture in the 
club’s yearly programme, but the formality of deciding to have 
one invariably takes place at the spring meeting in the club house, 
No. 67 Madison Avenue. The date aud ports to be visited are 
then selected. It may as well be admitted that the selection is 
more in appearance than fact, for the club goes over about the 
same course each year. The cruise usually takes place in August, 
and a few days before the appointed date the Fleet Captain, who 
is the first assistant of the Commodore, sends out a general order 
to the captains of the various yachts to assemble in New London 
Harbour, off the Pequot House—a popular summer hotel—on the 
evening of the day previously appointed. Many of the yachts are 
away to the eastward or the southward on solitary cruises, but 
knowing the date of the rendezvous they find their way into New 
London Harbour. The fine iron steam yacht, Electra, 175 feet 
in length, owned by Commodore Elbridge T. Gerry, has been the 
flagship of the squadron for the last four years. She always leaves 
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her anchorage at the foot of Twenty-sixth Street, East River, New 
York, at 10 o’clock on the morning of the day of rendezvous. The 
Commodore is always accompanied by his staff, consisting of the 
Fleet Captain, the Regatta Committee, the Secretary, the Treasurer, 
and the Fleet Surgeon. He also carries the special correspondents 
of the New York morning papers. The Electra is notable for her 
admirable discipline, in which she sets a valuable example to the 
rest of the fleet. Everything is conducted according to the system 
of the Navy. The boatswain’s pipe is used for all orders, and guests 
coming aboard are piped over the side. Printed rules, requiring 
the chief engineer and other officers to report to the Commodore 
at certain hours, are hung up below. The whole vessel is illu- 
minated by electric lights and her guns are fired by electricity, 
and all her business is conducted in a most ship-shape style. 

‘Six bells, gentlemen ; time to make the longitude.’ That is 
one of Commodore Gerry’s standing jests. It is his way of inviting 
his guests to absorb the inspiration of champagne cocktails at 
11 o’clock in the morning. This ceremony never fails to be faith- 
fully performed. At 1 o’clock the Commodore always calls out: 
‘Two bells; knife and fork.’ That is consequent upon the chief 
steward’s announcement that luncheon is served. The table on 
board the Electra is simply a revelation. It would be impossible to 
set forth a better repast on shore than Commodore Gerry’s chef and 
two assistants present on the flagship. And when the guests are 
assembled the Commodore never fails to say, with a slight twinkle 
in his eye, ‘ Gentlemen, the plain and simple fare of the Electra is 
before you. If any man goes hungry on my boat, it’s his own fault.’ 

Rushing through Long Island Sound at fourteen knots an hour 
on the Electra is not cruising,, and so every soul on board is 
mortally happy when Bartlett’s Reef Lightship is close aboard the 
port bow and New London Harbour a cannon-shot away. As the 
steamer turns her prow up the bay a delightful scene meets the 
eye. Straight ahead, on a low point, loom the grey bastions of 
Fort Trumbull, behind which cluster the spires and roofs of the 
city. Onthe right isthe village of Groton, with its white cottages 
snugly embowered in clusters of green foliage. Closer at hand, on 
the right, is the Fort Griswold Hotel, with its flags flying in wel- 
come, and on the left are the Pequot House and the fleet. Riding 
at anchor, stretched up and down the harbour for a mile, are 
some fifty sailing yachts and a dozen steamers. White and black 
hulls, polished like mirrors, and glittering brasswork reflect the 
rays of the declining sun as the Electra steams up to a berth 
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near the head of the fleet. Silence reigns as she slows down her 
engines and glides to her position. Now she stops, and without 
an audible word of command her big anchor plunges into the 
water. At the very instant when it strikes the surface both boat 
booms swing out, her landing-stairs are lowered away, and her 
starboard bow gun thunders out the announcement that she is at 
anchor. Instantly, from every hull in the fleet, springs out a red 
tongue of flame and a cloud of white smoke, while the boom of 
report after report goes crashing across the harbour and dies away 
among the crannies of the shore. The fleet has saluted the flag- 
ship on her arrival. 

‘Wh-r-r-r-r-r!’ goes the boatswain’s pipe, followed by the 
hoarse command: ‘ Both steam launches away !’ 

The Electra carries two steam launches and a naphtha launch 
in addition to her other boats. In a few moments the two 
former, bearing the newspaper men and some of the Commodore’s 
staff, are on their way to the landing-place. Some of the corre- 
spondents rush off to the telegraph-office, while others take boats 
and go through the fleet to collect the names of the yachts at 
anchor. Suddenly a gun is heard and smoke is seen rising from 
the Electra’s side. All eyes are at once raised to her fore and 
main trucks, where signal flags have just broken out. The inter- 
national code signals are used by the club, but a special series of 
interpretations, compiled for the purposes of the squadron, are 
printed in the club-book and used on the cruise. We find that 
the present signal at the fore truck means, ‘Captains will re- 
pair on board the flagship,’ and that at the main truck, ‘at 
9 o’clock p.m.’ The ‘captains,’ of course, are the owners of the 
yachts. As the yachts lie at anchor the fleet grows larger by the 
arrival of additional vessels, each of which fires a gun as she lets 
go her anchor. None of the newcomers receive especial notice 
from the rest of the yachts till a lean white hull, with projecting 
bow, surmounted by a huge pyramid of shapely canvas, comes 
flashing through Fisher’s Island Sound, and rushes up to the 
anchorage at a magnificent pace. And as her anchor cleaves the 
waters threescore cannons open their iron throats to shout, 
‘Great is Volunteer of the Bostonians ! ’ 

The sun is sinking. The signal halliards of the Electra are 
manned, and Captain Wicks stands on the bridge with his 
watch in hand. The moment of sunset calls from him a low 
command. Once more the Electra’s gun speaks, and in a 
moment down comes every club flag and private signal in the 
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fleet, while aloft go the night pennants and night lights. Making 
sunset is a mancuvre always neatly executed by the fleet, and it 
is only a trifle less picturesque than making sunrise, at the 
gentlemanlike hour of 8 a.M., when the night pennants and 
lights come down and the signals go up again. As darkness 
falls upon the waters the faint echo of music is heard from the 
Pequot House, where a dance is going on. Snatches of song 
drift to leeward from more than one yacht, mingled with the 
light laughter of soft voices, for there are many ladies on the 
cruise. The click of oars in rowlocks is constant as boats ply 
between the yachts and the shore, bearing letters, stores, or 
visitors, while summer visitors of the hotels or residents of the 
city glide about in all kinds of small craft, bent upon learning 
what manner of man a brass-bound yachtsman is when afloat. 
Suddenly the Electra’s decks burst into a glow of white light, for 
the Commodore has put his dynamo into operation, and he has 
caused a row of incandescent burners to be run around the edge 
of the quarter-deck awning. And now the boatswain’s pipe is 
busy as the captains climb aboard the flagship and salute the 
Commodore and his staff as they stand on the quarter-deck. The 
meeting is called to decide what is to be done in regard to 
several offers of prizes. Ogden Goelet has repeated his customary 
gift of two valuable cups, one for sloops and one for schooners, 
to be sailed for at Newport. The citizens of Newport have 
offered several valuable prizes to be sailed for over the course off 
that city. Providence has offered cups to be sailed for wherever 
the club chooses. Cottage City also desires to give prizes, and 
strong inducements are held forth to carry the fleet around to 
Marble Head. The details of these matters are laid before the 
captains clearly and succinctly by the Commodore, and in an hour 
the programme of races for the cruise is arranged. In addition 
to these special contests it is understood that the time-honoured 
* custom of making each day’s run from port to port a race will be 
retained. The Commodore issues his orders for the morning. 
The start will take place at 10 A.M. from an imaginary line drawn 
from the Seaflower Beacon to the east shore. A preparatory gun 
will be fired ten minutes before the starting-gun, after which 
fifteen minutes will be allowed for the fleet to cross the line. 
The meeting over, the captains return to their yachts, and ‘ seek 
the seclusion that a cabin grants’ at an early hour in order to be 
keen for the morning’s start. 

The sun is not far up the heavens when the crews of the 
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various yachts are astir, cleaning decks, polishing brasswork and 
putting rigging to rights. The early risers among the yachtsmen 
appear on deck about 6.30, clad in bathing costumes. They 
plunge over the side into the clear cool waters of the harbour, 
and arouse their souls to a consciousness that life is well worth 
living when it has such sensations as this. After the bath and a 
rubbing down with a rough towel, a cup of coffee is the most 
desirable thing in the world. The ladies come from their state- 
rooms soon afterward, and the breakfast table, with its delicious 
tid-bit of fresh fish, brings the little ship’s company together. At 
8 o'clock the ceremony of making sunrise is performed, and 
after that the fleet is officially awake. Presently the naphtha 
launch is lowered away from the Electra, and the Fleet Captain 
steams about among the yachts, distributing copies of the Com- 
modore’s orders for the day, which announce formally the time of 
starting, the line to be crossed, and the course to be sailed over. 

About 9.30 a gun is fired on board the Electra, and signals 
are broken out fore and aft. Referring to the club-book, the 
yachtsman finds that the flags BC at the fore truck mean, ‘ The 
fleet will proceed to » and QN at the main truck, ‘ Newport.’ 
Everyone in the fleet knew that before, but the formality of 
signalling is never omitted. It is frequently the means of 
giving information to friends or spectators ashore. The vessels of 
the fleet now get their anchors up and begin to drop down toward 
the starting-line, whither the Electra is steaming. The flag- 
ship takes her position beside the Seaflower Beacon. The three 
members of the Regatta Committee are on the bridge with their 
watches. At 10 o’clock precisely the preparatory gun is fired, 
and at 10.10 the starting-gun. At this time the scene is that of 
a regatta greatly magnified. Picture a yacht race with fifty odd 
starters, sloops and schooners, of all sizes, from the Dawntless 
down toaten-ton cutter, and you will have an idea of the view that 
greets the eye when the squadron of the New York Yacht Club 
leaves New London on the first day of the annual cruise. The time 
of the yachts as they cross the line is taken by the Regatta Com- 
mittee. One man calls time as each vessel crosses, another counts 
the minutes and seconds, and the third puts down each vessel’s time 
as it is called. The course has previously been carefully measured 
on the admirable chart made by the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and published by the Government, and the time 
allowance in each class computed. 

The run down Fisher’s Island Sound is picturesque. The 
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fleet begins to stretch cut in a long line of snowy sails. At the 
head of the procession, the Volwntezr and the Puritan are 
having a warm struggle for first place, closely pressed by the 
Mayflower and the Atlantic. Not far behind them comes the 
crack second-class sloop Shamrock, wrestling with her familiar 
rival the Titania. Right on their heels are those old-time foes, 
heroines of scores of slashing races, the sloop Gracie and the 
noble cutter Bedouin. After these come the Mischief, once a 
winner of the America Cup, and the Thetis, a fast Boston sloop. 
Here come the cutters Stranger and Huron, the Siamese twins of 
American yachting. No matter how many vessels start in a race, 
these two always come together, and for mile after mile have a 
bitter struggle for victory. Here comes the Fanita, pride of the 
advocates of the old skimming-dish type of vessel. In a light 
wind and a smooth sea she can beat anything of her class in the 
wide wide world; and the owner of the cutter Ulidia has not 
yet recovered from his astonishment at her leading him four 
hours in a race around Long Island, and beating the best record 
over that course. The Ulidia is after the Fanita now, and there 
will be trouble between them before night. There are the 
Cinderella (sloop) and the Clara (cutter) renewing their old 
warfare, while not far astern of them come the Bertie and the 
Athlon in mortal combat. 

Among the schooners are volumes of yachting history. There 
is the Dauntless, which has raced across the Atlantic many times, 
once with the Cambria, once again with the Coronet, in such 
weather as never a yacht crossed in before. A gallant craft is the 
Dauntless, always ready to carry the flag of Vice-Commodore 
Caldwell H. Colt through any struggle. There is the schooner 
Brunhilde, whose young owner carried her round the world, and 
which is now about to carry him and his bride away on their 
honeymoon. There is the Fleetwing, that scudded across the 
Atlantic in December in the great race with the Henrietta and 
the Vesta. There is the Fortuna, whose flag is known from 
Havana to St. John’s, and from St. John’s to Greenock. And there 
are the Intrepid, the Norseman, the Ramouna, the Palmer, the 
Republic, the Montauk, the Madeleine, the Wanderer, the Gray- 
ling, the Gitana, the Norma, and a dozen others, whose exploits 
would fill a volume of very interesting marine history. And here 
they are fighting their old battles over again with Ram Island on 
their lee and Watch Hill Light ahead, in a lazy bit of a breeze, 
in water like that of a mountain lake for smoothness, and with a 
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good hot sun overhead. The steam yachts move idly along to 
leeward. Last year their owners hugged the Volunteer closely, 
for they wanted to see what manner of craft this was which the 
redoubtable Burgess had turned out. Now they know her, and 
as they smoke their cigars on the quarter-decks they murmur a 
line of that delectable American song which declares ‘The Volun- 
teer has no wind at all, but she gets there just the same.’ 

The swell of the sea lifts the yachts, and a freshening breeze 
greets them as they round Watch Hill, where the guests of the 
summer hotels crowd the shore and wave their handkerchiefs to 
the passing fleet. At Point Judith the life-saving station is 
decked with flags in honour of the squadron, while the bursting of 
smoke-like clouds of spray over the battered hulk of a wrecked bark 
tells of days and scenes less pleasant than these. As the fleet 
approaches Newport scores of cat-boats, known in England as una- 
boats, filled with brightly dressed ladies, come out to meet the 
yachts. These Newport cat-boats are from 25 to 35 feet long, 
10 to 12 feet in beam, draw 3 feet of water or more, have neat 
little cabins forward, and are much better sea-boats than vessels 
of their class usually are. I have seen them out at Brenton’s Reef 
Lightship in a sea that made a schooner of 200 tons pitch con- 
siderably. The cliffs at the entrance of the harbour are covered 
with carriages, and all the summer residences are decked with 
flags. There is a festival air generally about the place, for the 
arrival of the New York Yacht Club gives new life to the gaieties 
of the season at America’s most fashionable watering-place. The 
Electra hurries ahead of the fleet, and anchors off the rocks called 
the Dumplings. The yachts are to be timed as they pass between 
her and the rocks, The Volwnteer, with her enormous balloon jib 
topsail swelling far out to leeward, and the water spurting from her 
cutwater in two sprays of silver, rushes across the line first, with 
the Puritan about three-quarters of a mile behind her. After 
passing the Electra the yachts skim under the walls of Fort 
Adams, glide through the south channel, round the Dolphin, as 
the beacon is called, and come to anchor in the cosy little harbour 
off the summer city by the sea. As each vessel drops her anchor 
she fires a salute of one gun. When all are in the harbour the 
Electra steams in, and in a few minutes her launch is flying around 
through the fleet distributing copies of the official time, showing 
the winners of the day’s run in each class. At night the yachts 
are illuminated. The Electra is dressed rainbow fashion, with 
electric burners, while the other yachts burn pans of coloured 
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fires or Coston night signals. The scene is an uncommon one, 
and wonderfully beautiful. 

The fleet always remains in Newport one day for the purpose 
of sailing the race for the Goelet Cups. Steamboats from Provi- 
dence, Bristol, and Full River carry large crowds of people over 
the course, and thousands find on the cliffs (they are cliffs more in 
name than in truth) excellent points from which to view the start 
and finish, There are two courses at Newport, and both are ex- 
cellent. The Block Island course is from Brenton’s Reef Light- 
ship to and around the black buoy, off the north end of Block 
Island, thence to and around a stake-boat a quarter of a mile off 
West Island light, and thence back to the starting-point. The 
other course is from Brenton’s Reef Lightship to and around the 
Hen and Chickens Lightship and back to the start. Each course 
is about forty miles long. The old lightvessel off Brenton’s Reef 
also figures in the course for the Brenton’s Reef Cup, which is 
from the Sandy Hook Lightship to and around the Brenton’s Reef 
Lightship and back. This race has not been sailed since 1885, 
owing to the fact that the Genesta then carried the cup to England 
after a magnificent struggle with wind and weather, in which she 
defeated the schooner Dauntless by thirty-three miles. 

Receptions on board the various yachts and a meeting of the 
captains on board Ogden Goelet’s schooner Norseman usually 
follow the Goelet Cup race. The following morning the fleet sails 
for New Bedford, where there are often races for boat crews and 
steam launches for small prizes. From New Bedford the fleet 
winds its way through one of the narrow passages of the Elizabeth 
Islands down to Vineyard Haven, where the yachtsmen go ashore 
to visit Cottage City, look into the eyes of the surplus female 
population of Massachusetts, which State has 80,000 more women 
than men within its borders, and ride tricycles over the smooth 
and well-kept asphaltum pavements. This is a seductive spot, 
and, as I have had occasion to say elsewhere, many a yachtsman 
would gladly tarry here to eat of the lotus that grows in the land. 

The crooked finger of Cape Cod beckons from the east, and the 
fleet makes sail around that shore celebrated in the song: 


The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast. 


The peculiarity of this squadron cruise which would most 
forcibly impress itself upon a disinterested spectator is the rigour 
of the discipline. Every yacht in the fleet, though out for a 
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pleasure voyage, is as much under the command of the Commodore 
as a vessel in a naval squadron would be. There is only one 
notable difference: any yacht in the fleet may signal for leave of 
absence, and, when consent is signalled from the flagship, she may 
go her ways. Asa marine drill and a source of infusing a strong 
esprit de corps through the club, the annual cruise is to be highly 
commended. It must be admitted, however, that it would be 
more beneficial were there more exercise of Corinthian seaman- 
ship. But the members of the New York Yacht Club are en- 
tirely too fond of wearing high collars and eyeglasses, and of 
gleaming along the horizon, in the solemn majesty of their 
uniforms, to take off their coats and tail on at the sheets. The 
New York Yacht Club’s cruise is the most picturesque and well- 
disciplined that takes place in American waters; where, if a man 
wants to see good Corinthian seamanship and clever amateur 
navigating, he must go on the occasional cruise of the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club. And if he wants to meet yachtsmen 
who know how to discard linen bosoms and stiff collars at the 
beginning of a cruise, to sail their own boats during the day and 
have the best kind of a good time among themselves when the 
day’s run is over, he must go with the Atlantic Yacht Club. 


W. J. HENDERSON. 
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Picardy for Painters, and Others. 


bees UM non aninum, as the old saw says: they do but 

change the sky, and not their mood, qui trans mare currunt. 
But even to change the sky is a great thing for the painter, and, 
in spite of the Latin delectus, change of mood comes often with 
an altered air. 

Perhaps one of the handiest and yet least known of fresh 
scenes for the painter, is Picardy. And not necessarily for the 
painter merely, but for all who care to find something new and 
strange in nature and manners. The place is unlike other places ; 
the people are unlike other people. 

Less sentimentally idyllic than the peasants of George Sand, 
but certainly not sordid and brutalised as those of Balzac, they 
may be said to be something betwixt and between these two 
extremes. Their mode of existence is neither white nor black, 
but, like that of others, chequered. And it is but a step, as it were, 
from the bustling cockneyism of Boulogne into this corner of old 
France, which so few strangers visit, and where, in essentials, 
peasant life is much what it was two or three hundred years ago. 
The railway journey from Boulogne to Noyelles takes about two 
hours. From Noyelles to Longpré is something less than an 
hour ; and Longpré is a sufficiently happy hunting-ground. From 
Noyelles to Longpré the trains are fairly frequent, but, should 
there be an interval of half an hour between arrival and departure, 
it might be worth one’s while to explore casually the village of 
Noyelles. Its white-walled street, the vine-covered houses, with 
their little square courts and faded blue shutters, strike the key- 
note to the feeling of the country. One seems to have known 
the place, in dreams, long ago. Yet the old grey church, stand- 
ing amid innumerable crucifixes, some new, some mouldering 
over the graves they were intended to mark; the gigantic lime- 
trees on the disused Place, come as surprises, They are just what 
they should be, just where they ought to be. The atmosphere 
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(if one may venture such a paradox) is full of an unfamiliar 
familiarity. Nathaniel Hawthorne might have liked that sad old 
graveyard with the long grass and the crumbling crosses: Wash- 
ington Irving would certainly have appreciated the drowsy old- 
world air of the Sleepy Hollow—Noyelles. 

At Longpré-les-Corps-Saints ' one may find good accommoda- 
tion, and a pleasant welcome at the Hétel Louchet. Most graci- 
ously hospitable and considerate is Madame (Veuve) to the errant 
Anglais. This, to my mind, is no unimportant consideration. 
Nor unimportant is the existence of a large shed, open on one 
side, in the verger, which affords delightful opportunities of placing 
one’s model against, or among, venerable apple-trees, with a further 
background of orchards beyond. Models are not difficult to find. 
And, when found, they pose, and sit, magnificently, never giving 
in nor asking for a rest, until irresistibly overcome by fatigue. 
Some of the men might have sat for Bastien Lepage; many of 
the women for Jean Frangois Millet. 

The pleasure for which Picardy, like Peebles, should be famous 
lies in this, that almost everything Picardian, especially the land- 
scape, possesses a distinct character of its own. The marshes, 
with their lagoons and poplars, at first sight might almost give 
the impression that one has suddenly wandered into a new world, 
a world where greys and greens prevail; with here and there, 
perhaps, a note of dim blue, lent by the blouses of peat-cutters 
amid the sedges. The lagoons are half-covered with the flat 
leaves and ivory cups of white water-lilies. But the poplars here 
are the most fascinating of trees; even our slender birch, the 
Lady of the Woods, becomes bourgeoise, almost commonplace, 
compared with these Nymphs of the Marais. Thinly scattered 
here—there leaning close together, of all heights, of all possible 
graceful forms, their pale stems rise out of the rich green of the 
marshland. 

There are hundreds of these poplars, yet it would be hard to 
find two alike. Beautiful is the country, but if its beauty enters 
at all into the lives of its peasantry, it finds but little outward 
expression. Even for the water-lilies, so lavishly spread, there 
is, or one could find, no Picard name. And as French of Paris is 
to them unknown, or nearly so, they stare blankly if spoken to of 
nénwphars. The speech of Picardy is not always quite easy to 


1 Why Les Corps Saints? An eminent French folk-lorist says that the old 
church must have contained important relics. But the people of Longpré seemed 
to have forgotten all about these venerable remains. 
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understand. Brebis is berbis; but that is a trifling variation. 
When petit is spoken tchow (how spelled I know not) the Anglais 
is conscious of a slightly baffled sensation, mingled with a desire 
to appear politely intelligent, if only in emulation of his inter- 
locutor. Genially courteous, the poorest peat-cutter on the Marais 
will hasten, eager and smiling, to do you any little service that 
may lie, for the moment, in his power. Those women, sewing 
away, as if for dear life, before their cottage doors, will raise their 
heads with a pleasant greeting as you pass. Or, if need be, they 
will voluntarily perform some little gracious office of kindness or 
hospitality. The lively sense of favours to come is (except per- 
haps in just enough cases to prove the rule) absent. Disinte- 
rested in their doings with the foreigner, in their dealings with 
one another it must be confessed that the peasants of Picardie 
are not entirely free from avarice. But indeed it is surprising 
that such extreme poverty as theirs has left them any gracious or 
amiable qualities at all. 

Here is a characteristic example of the spontaneous courtesy 
which one meets in Picardy. An Englishwoman had missed her 
train, and was therefore obliged to wait about an hour and a half 
at a little country station. For some time the only two other 
occupants of the building (one should rather say ‘shed’), the 
ticket-clerk and a venerable factewr, passed and repassed irreso- 
lutely. Then, after a whispered conference, they advanced, bare- 
headed, remarking that madam had a long time to wait—that 
doubtless this was very ennwyeuwx for her; that madam must he 
tired—would she graciously confer a favour on the ticket-clerk by 
accepting the loan of his chair (the only seat in the station) ? 
Then the chair was brought out, and madam’s two hosts proceeded 
to seat themselves upon the weighing machine and hold forth with 
all due gravity upon the weather, the crops, politics, les antiquités, 
and so on, until she was joined by some English friends who had 
been exploring the village. No master of an agreeable salon 
could have displayed a more genuinely kind politeness. <A 
friendly word or two, a little interest shown in the work, or in the 
numerous pet animals and white-bonneted children that tumble 
about before the dusty thresholds, appear to give the people an 
actual sunny gratification. Very becoming are those close white 
linen caps to a pretty face; but pretty faces arerare. Sometimes, 
however, one comes across a reminder of the Spanish occupation 
of Picardy, in the time of Henri IV., in the shape of a splendidly 
handsome woman or a man who reminds one alternately of a Don 
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and a brigand. In the patois, too, exist Spanish traces; for 
example, in the old Picarde chanson populaire of ‘ El Voiture ade 
Qu’hiens.’ 

There is a touch of old-world rusticity in the way a Picard 
manages the animal that is his. This (not unfrequently like 
‘Harden’s cow,’ a herd of one) is led in a gently considerate 
manner to the scanty pasture ; sometimes to be watched over all 
day, sometimes to be left to its own quiet devices (it is rarely 
méchant) till evening. The long, lean sheep have a curiously 
marked individuality. They remind one a little of camels in the 
general character of their contours. The length of limb, the 
shambling gait, the formation of head and neck—the very droop 
of the ears—are all camelesque. Their meek air of ascetic ob- 
stinacy is utterly unlike the well-to-do placidity on the face of 
English sheep. Shepherding here is an actual occupation, and a 
fairly engrossing occupation too. At dawn, the shepherd throws 
open the bergerie gates and strides out, followed by his flock, to 
their for-the-time-being pasture. 

At evening, about sundown, one hears a dry, whispering 
sound, like that of dead leaves blown along together. And, in a 
cloud of vaporous dust rising light against the fading sky, the 
flock returns ; following its guardian down the little white-walled 
street, past the grey Calvary, sedately and in order, to find a 
supper of green rushes in the bergerie. The Picard is, as a rule, 
much attached to his beast. A queer little tragi-comedy was 
witnessed in an inn courtyard last summer by some strangers 
within its gates. A lean, weary-looking dog had just dropped 
dead at his master’s feet. The man (who might have sat for a 
study of one of the Vieille Garde) stood silent, his face quivering, 
biting his moustache. His little son knelt beside the poor dead 
beast, crying bitterly ; half-sceptical as to its true condition, with 
his arms about its neck. Everyone was evidently quite at a loss 
concerning the cause of the calamity. On being questioned, all 
the man could find to say was, ‘I] venait de me faire une caresser,’ 
and, as he spoke, his voice trembled, and two great tears trickled 
down to his grey moustache; ‘il venait de me faire une caresse.’ 
And with no other word he lifted the fast-stiffening body in his 
arms and strode away, followed by the sobbing child. 

Sentiment apart, these people are obliged to work very hard 
in order to provide enough bread and salad wherewith to keep 
body and soul together; to say nothing of luxuries mainly 
represented by the petit pot of café noir at the auberge. 
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Men and women alike take an equal share of labour. They 
work together, beside the lagoons in the Marais, at cutting and 
stacking peat. At evening one may see the woman striding 
homeward with a broad-bladed scythe over her shoulder, while 
her husband wheels a load of fresh-cut rushes. A good deal of 
weaving is done in the village, apart from the large fabriques. 
You hear the plik-a-plek, plik-a-plek of the loom mingled with 
the sound of the mill-stream, the rustling of the poplar leaves. 
You glance into a darkened room, in passing, and catch a glimpse 
of a pale face, a stooping figure, and the restless shuttle flapping 
to and fro amid a seeming tangle of machinery. Many of the 
women, and the little children, make up into sacks the coarsely 
woven produce of the factory. This is anything but an overpaid 
industry. If a woman be a rapid worker and sew unceasingly 
she may earn five sous in one day—nearly twopence-halfpenny ! 
For that sum she must make ten large sacks. But hard work 
and hard living have not altogether dulled the natural gaiety of 
the people. They have still their dances, their fairs, and féte- 
days, and the old songs are still sung among them. Mr. Darwin 
speaks, in his Autobiography, of the pleasure with which one sees, 
for the first time in one’s life, a real untutored savage, with his 
flint arrows and his tattooed face. With similar delight one 
hears for the first time the ancient songs of a peasantry sung 
by the peasantry themselves. Picardy is as full of ballads as 
Liddesdale was a hundred years ago. You can gather them like 
flowers. Here, in translation, is a specimen —a dried specimen out 
of the wild garden. The song is old enough, it was made in the 
days of gibbets, and kings, and torture-chambers. 


THE AUBADE. 


It is the lads of Longpré, so light of heart and gay, 

And they are gone to Wanel, their sweet aubade to play : 

And from his house the maréchal looks forth at break of day ; 
Says, ‘Tell me for what lady’s sake your sweet aubade you play ? 
Come tell me, lads of Longpré, for whom you sing ?’ saith he. 

‘ Now peace be with you, maréchal,’ tis not for your ladye ; 

Tis all for your good neighbour’s lass, who bideth you anear.’ 
(Now well the maid might hearken, so brave they spoke and clear !) 
And up she rose, the neighbour’s lass, did on her linen gown, 
She took the pitcher in her hand and to the stream went down : 
‘ Now why go ye so heavily, now why so pale art seen ? 

Whence come ye, whither go ye, O maiden sad of mien ?’! 


! This is a regular formula, as in the Norman ballad of the White Hind, 
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* Nay, well may I go heavily, and well be sad of mien, 

Since I, of all my lovers, have nought but woe and teen ; 

For one is hanged, and one is burned, another waits the death, 
Another, at the king’s fair court, the torture suffereth, 

Yes—one is hanged, and one is burned, the others fear the fire,—- 
And one lives aye within my heart ; he is my heart’s desire.’ 


Among the primitive customs, that of the professional mourner 
still survives. A woman is always hired to sit beside the dead, 
from the death-hour until the time when the coffin is carried out 
of the improvised cottage-shrine (this is generally made by fixing 
up white sheets screen-fashion, ornamented with black cloth tears 
and a cross) and borne slowly along, to the drone of a chant, into 
the cemetery. 

Once a week the pompiers (two in number) parade through the 
streets in the early morning (‘ils s’y ont fait si braves!’) as in 
the ballad, sounding a ‘ fanfare,’ and beating a drum with much 
vigour. 

It is wonderfully amusing, too, to watch the village band 
practising for a féte-day. Their attempts to play and march at 
the same time, their failures to do so, and the inextinguishable 
laughter thereat, remind one of the spontaneous fun of a group of 
children. They have invented a most excellent mode of lighting 
their little procession. First, take a large umbrella of the Gamp 
persuasion; open it; tie a gaily-coloured Japanese lantern to 
each point-—then, ‘ process.’ The effect is admirable, the ‘ body’ 
of the umbrella being scarce perceptible in the dark, and the 
swinging red and yellow lights gleaming like Aladdin’s jewel-fruits 
on the dusky background. 

People who can make an umbrella into a fairy show are not, 
as one might well suppose, wanting in a sense of the humorous. 
Their ready appreciation of the smallest of small jokes testifies 
to this, and even what might be taken as a species of monumental 
jest exists in the village of Longpré, almost next door to the grave 
and seemly bureaw de poste. Over the lintel of an empty and 
long-disused house appears the following inscription, delightful 
in its naive philosophy— 


‘ Je ne. veux plus me marier, 
Il y a trop de danger.’ 


To what conjectures may not this give rise ? Was it inscribed 
there in feminine coquetry, in masculine malice, or—au grand 
sérieux ? 
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Was she (if she it were) induced to reconsider her decision by 
a neighbour’s fireside ? 

Was he (if indeed so bold a man could be) driven thence, and 
even, perchance, rent, Orpheus-like, limb from limb, by a mob of 
scorned, and proportionately irate, ladies? The broken windows 
would seem to support this theory ; but no one knows—or no one 
will tell. The real facts of the case might be interesting, or, at 
least, instructive. They remain, however, as Jeames might say, 


‘wropped up in mystery,’ and not one of our hypotheses may be 
the right one. Quien sabe? 


GRAHAM R,. Tomson. 
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Song for Music. 


OUNT the flashes in the surf, 
Count the crystals in the snow, 

Or the blades across the turf, 

Or the dead that sleep below ! 

These ye may count—yet not know,— 
While I sleep or while I slumber,— 

Where my thoughts and wishes go, 
What her name, and what their number. 


Ask the cold and midnight sea, 
Ask the silent-falling frost, 
Ask the grasses on the lea, 
Or the mad maid, passion-crost ! 
They may tell of posies tost 
To the waves where blossoms blow not, 
Tell of hearts that staked and lost,— 
But of me and mine they know not. 


EDMUND GOSSE, 


MM2 
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Orthodox. 


By DoroTHea GERARD, Joint AUTHOR OF ‘ ReaTa,’ 
‘THE WATERS OF HERCULES,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER V. 


HEN I met Ortenegg next day he looked as if he had slept 
badly, and he made no allusion whatever to the Marmorstein 
family. Watching him cautiously, I came to the conclusion that 
some sort of crisis had been reached and that some sort of battle 
was being fought out; and I also perceived that Ortenegg wished 
to fight it out by himself. For some days his avoidance of my 
society was so marked that I began to tell myself, with a curious 
sort of pain, that I was shut out of his confidence for ever. A 
week passed in this way, and then one evening, to my surprise, 
my comrade entered unannounced, just as he used to do in the 
early days of our friendship. He threw himself silently into a 
chair. He looked tired, but all traces of the excitement I had 
noticed lately had vanished. 

‘ Zultowski,’ he began, after a minute’s dead silence, ‘ will you 
come with me to Berisch Marmorstein? I am going there now.’ 

‘What are you going to do there?’ I asked, wheeling round 
in my chair, for this was not at all what I had expected. 

‘To speak to him about his daughter—to ask his consent.’ 

‘To her baptism ?’ I asked, a little short of breath. 

‘Yes, to her baptism.’ He paused for an instant, fixing his 
eyes on my face. ‘She has promised to receive baptism before 
becoming my wife.’ . 

I had stood up when he began his sentence, but as he finished 
it I sat down again, or rather my knees seemed to fold up under 
me, quite of their own accord and without any volition of mine, 
so that I came down on my chair again with more suddenness than 
grace. For a minute we stared across the room at each other, he 
very calm, I very vacant. I don’t think that even in my wildest 
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moments of apprehension—no, I really do not think—that I had 
ever expected this to happen. Presently I groped for my hand- 
kerchief and passed it across my forehead, which was quite damp. 

‘ Ortenegg,’ I said, shakily, ‘I have never heard you make a 
joke before, either bad or good; but of course this is one; but— 
but I don’t think it is at all a good one.’ 

He smiled faintly, and, as I thought, rather wearily. 

‘You are right,’ he said, ‘I never make jokes. I am on my 
way now to Berisch Marmorstein to ask for the hand of his 
daughter, and I should like you to come with me; but, of course, 
if you object, I can go by myself.’ 

‘The hand of his daughter!’ I shrieked, starting up, convinced 
by his tone that this was no ghastly pleasantry. ‘ You, the Count 
von Ortenegg, the only son of your father, the last of your line, 
propose to offer yourself as a husband to the daughter of a Jewish 
dealer in bones, the sister of a Jewish tailor? You, who have the 
world before you? Ortenegg, say that it is not true—say some- 
thing! Don’t look at me so! Don’t smile—don’t sigh! What 
does it mean? You are driving me out of my senses with terror.’ 
And I rushed to him and tore away the hand which he had put 
across his eyes. 

‘It means that I cannot do otherwise,’ said Ortenegg, slowly. 
‘It means that it is stronger than Iam. Yes,all you say is true. 
I have the world before me, and I am going to do without the 
world ; I have got a hundred ancestors at my back, and I am going 
to bring upon their race that which they would have feared more 
than extinction ; I have got an old father, and I am going to break 
his heart. Do you think these are joyful thoughts? Do you 
think that it is so very much easier for me than for any other man 
to ruin himself, even if only in the eyes of society ? Do you think 
that if I had been able to tear that woman out of my heart I 
would not have done so? What do you suppose this last week 
has been tome? Look at my face.’ 

And I looked as he told me, and stepped back, shocked by the 
revelation. I had not seen him so close for some days. It was 
not only that he had lost flesh more than I should have thought 
possible in so short a space, but there was a heavy shadow be- 
neath his eyes, and cruel lines ploughed about his mouth which 
but a few weeks back had been as unmarked as that of a boy. 

‘Have you convinced yourself,’ said Ortenegg, quietly, ‘and 
will you come with me now?’ He got up as he spoke. Upon the 
wall straight opposite there hung a mirror, and as Ortenegg got to 
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his feet I caught sight of our two figures reflected side by side. 
I observed that the top of my head was not quite so high as his 
chin, and with the somewhat mortifying recognition of this fact 
there rushed over me all my old feeling of pride in this tall and 
handsome comrade whom I had destined to be a social success. 
What ! this man, with the glance of a crusader and the stature of 
a god, the husband of an obscure Hebrew girl! Not while I 
had wit enough remaining to shape the most forlorn hope of an 
objection, and breath enough to put it into words. 

‘No!’ I cried, flinging away from him, ‘I will not go with 
you. I will have nothing to do with it. Why did you ever come 
here ? Anything would have been better than this. I wish, oh! 
I wish that you had become a priest!’ And falling once more upon 
my chair I buried my face in my arms, and, if I had known how 
to cry, I think I should have cried then. 

‘Perhaps it would have been better,’ said Ortenegg, rather 
sadly, ‘but I shall never be a priest now. I want you to under- 
stand me, Zultowski. I know that what I am going to do is 
rather a terrible thing, and I only do it because the other course, 
the course of giving up Salome, seems so much more terrible. I 
love this womar. I have gained her love, and I cannot do without 
her. I came to you for help, not for advice. You can helpme a 
great deal, and also you can hinder me. You can put a lot of 
little sticks and stones in my path which I shall have to clear 
away. It lies with you either to make it easy or difficult for me; 
but whether easy or difficult, you know quite well that I will do 
it.’ He stopped and waited, but I said nothing. ‘I am sorry you 
are not coming,’ said Ortenegg, having waited quite patiently 
while for several dreary minutes I sulked with my face on my 
sleeve. This patience was something quite new in him. It seemed 
to be the result of mental exhaustion, but, through it all, I felt 
that his will was set like a flint. 

‘ Ortenegg,’ I broke silence at last, I don’t know on what im- 
pulse, * you have cheated the world of a very fine spectacle by not 
being born a villain. If you did not happen to be a good man, the 
devil himself would not have been your match.’ Then I rose and 
followed him dejectedly. 

We walked in silence through the streets. I felt terribly 
helpless and also painfully humiliated at the thought of how little, 
after all, I had said, how little I had done and was doing for the 
rescue of my friend. At every step of the way between the bar- 
racks and the Marmorstein lodging I hoped against hope that 
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something might happen to delay this horror that was to come to 
pass. But nothing happened ; heavily though I lagged, we reached 
the house unmolested. Just as we got to the entrance, it occurred 
to me to ask Ortenegg whether Salome knew that he was coming. 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘I did not know it myself. I decided 
suddenly. We had come to no definite plan, but of course this is 
the only thing to be done.’ 

The Marmorstein family lived exclusively in the extreme 
heights and the extreme depths of this beehive of a house. The 
family life and the tailoring were carried on in the attics; the 
hides and bones were stored in the cellars or in spaces that best 
answered to the description of cellars. It was in one of these 
stony low-vaulted storehouses that we found Berisch Marmorstein, 
busied in the midst of his extremely uninviting and unsavoury 
wares. 

It was a ghastly den of a place. In the failing light the cow- 
hides hanging on the walls wet with ooze and the bones piled in 
heaps on the irregular floor might have been taken for the trophies 
in some murderer’s cavern. Out of every corner there bulged 
dark, indefinite shapes ; stiff claws caught at your sleeve as you 
passed ; the empty sockets of dead eyes stared at you, and black 
things grinned at you with white teeth. from out of every shadow. A 
dead cat and a whole litter of kittens, evidently freshly strangled, 
lay huddled together in one corner—-probably the latest acquisi- 
tion, for young cats’ fur can be turned to many uses. A feeble 
shaft of light which fell on them from the high-set window 
seemed to bring back an uncanny touch of life; you listened to 
hear them purr, just as you watched to see the hides that dangled 
at your elbow descend from the wall and put their feet to the 
ground. The air of the place struck chill upon one’s breath; it 
was full of ghosts, even though only the ghosts of oxen and of 
dogs. Though Ortenegg might be as deeply in love with Salome 
as ever Paris was with Helen, or Paul with Virginie, it must have 
been a painful moment to him; indeed I could see that he was 
suffering, but he bore himself remarkably well, and appeared 
supremely ignorant of the cowhides and of the dead cats. Berisch 
listened with evident surprise to the request for a private inter- 
view. Iam bound to say that this old Hebrew, in his well-worn 
satin kaftan, was a striking and even an imposing figure. He was 
tall, broad-shouldered, and still perfectly erect. In his youth he 
must have had great physical power; about his wrists and his 
throat, where the flesh was visibly shrunk, the muscles stood out 
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tough and wiry under the skin. He had a wonderful white beard, 
a massive forehead, and a pair of very vivid black eyes, which just 
now were watching my comrade with a mixture of curiosity and 
suspicion. 

‘The Herr Lieutenant has something to say ?’ he began, sug- 
gestively. 

‘Yes,’ said Ortenegg, ‘it is this.’ And he made his statement, 
very briefly, very clearly, perhaps just a trifle fiercely. 

It was probably the most surprising moment in Berisch Mar- 
morstein’s life. He gave a sort of ery, and put up his hand to his 
head so suddenly that he unsettled his jamaika, the black skull- 
cap which the orthodox Hebrew always wears beneath his hat so 
as to avoid uncovering completely before a Christian. 

‘Salome?’ he muttered; ‘my daughter? Make her your 
wife? Does the Pan Lieutenant know what he is saying ?’ 

Ortenegg repeated his statement. The old Jew’s black eyes 
fastened themselves more suspiciously on his face. 

‘Excuse me,’ he said, after a minute of stupefied silence, ‘ the 
Pan Lieutenant looks disturbed—ill. Perhaps this is some mis- 
take. A glass of wine in hot weather will sometimes ‘ 

‘I am not ill, and I am not drunk,’ broke in Ortenegg. ‘ You 
have not answered me yet. I am waiting for your answer.’ 

Berisch Marmorstein took hold of the edge of a packing-case 
which stood beside him, and which was filled with sorted goose 
and duck feathers, and leant heavily against it. He did not seem 
able yet to give the answer required. 

‘If you have any doubts as to my being in a position to main- 
tain a wife——’ began Ortenegg, looking extremely haughty. 

‘I have no doubts,’ said the old Jew, quickly, and an eager 
look came over his face, while his black eyes seemed to get even 
blacker and more vivid. ‘ You are a rich man—a very rich man.’ 
He let go the edge of the packing-case and sighed regretfully, 
then turned quite calmly to Ortenegg. ‘It cannot be,’ he said; 
‘ you are not of one faith.’ 

‘We shall be of one faith,’ answered Ortenegg, ‘for your 
daughter has consented to adopt mine.’ 

‘Yours?’ said Berisch, very rapidly; ‘why, you are a 
Christian ! ’ 

‘Yes, and Salome will be a Christian before she becomes my 
wife. She has promised it to me.’ 

‘ That is not true,’ said Berisch, and his face turned hideously 
and lividly pale, 
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‘It is true; ask her. I have never said what is not true.’ 

‘A Christian!’ cried Berisch, with sudden passion. ‘My 
daughter a Christian? She has promised? Do you know what 
you are saying? Is it because my hairs are white that you mock 
me? My daughter shall never be a Christian ; before that day 
comes I will see her lying stiff in her shroud.’ 

His fury was so sudden as to be almost appalling; his black 
eyes gleamed, his white beard quivered, and his shrunken fore- 
finger pointed shaking to the ground at his feet, as though 
Salome were already lying there in her shroud. But, in the midst 
of it, he recovered himself with a self-control which I could not 
help admiring. 

‘There is a mistake,’ he said, rather huskily, drawing himself 
up. ‘Yes, I will do as you say. I will ask her; I will send for 
her. You will see that you are mistaken.’ 

He walked steadily to the door and said something in Hebrew 
to some person who was passing through the outer storehouse at 
that moment. 

‘ Keine Zeit, keine Zeit !’ was the rapid answer, as this extremely 
hurried individual was heard to dart away through the outer door. 

‘Lammle Blauweiss!’ Berisch called after him, but all that 
was heard was the bang of a door and the mumble dying away in 
the distance of ‘ Keine Zeit!’ 

Some other passer-by was despatched for Salome, and then 
Berisch came back and waited, and we waited with him. In the 
silence I could hear that the old man was breathing fast, but he 
held himself erect and immovable. Despite the setting in which 
he stood, or perhaps because of it, his figure appeared to my 
somewhat excited imagination to have suddenly assumed a sort of 
fantastical majesty, as though he were the sorcerer who would 
need but to raise his hand in order to break the death-spell of 
those black shapes all around, and to give back flesh and blood to 
those gleaming white bones which littered the floor and crept up 
to his very feet. Certainly it is not given to many men to look 
majestic in the midst of cowhides and old bones. 

No further word was spoken until a step came slowly towards 
the door, a hand was heard to fumble uncertainly at the latch, 
and Salome entered. I had never looked at her so critically as I 
did now, while she advanced up the long vault-like space, and 
while I believed I saw before me the future Countess of Ortenegg. 
Of one thing I felt instinctively convinced—she was independent 
of her surroundings, She could be lifted out of them, as it were, 
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All the sordid littlenesses of her low-born life would drop from her 
like a cloak, without leaving even their memory to drag her down 
from the new sphere in which she was to be placed; without, so 
to speak, so much as a single hair of a single one of those mur- 
dered cats clinging to the new robes in which she was to be 
clothed. This conviction of mine must have resulted partly from 
the recognition that a character so feminine and so flexible as 
hers must possess an abnormal power of assimilation, partly from 
my perception of that peculiar lustre, that touch of race, which so 
often distinguishes the Jewish maiden, and which, as I have in- 
dicated before, precludes, even in the lowest and most uneducated, 
all taint of what we generally term vulgarity. If it had not been 
for this gloss of an undeveloped refinement, as impossible to 
describe as it is to deny, it would have remained unimaginable 
that Ortenegg, madman though he was, should propose to make 
this bone-dealer’s daughter his wife. At sight of Ortenegg, Salome 
started violently. It was almost dark now, and the old Jew was 
no more than a black silhouette against the fading light, for he 
had placed himself with his back to the window, so that it was 
quite impossible for me to divine his expression. But Salome 
seemed to divine it somehow; as she looked at her father her 
eyes dilated with a sort of wild terror, and her loosely clasped 
hands strained themselves painfully together. 

‘You have sent for me, Viterle,’ she said, just audibly. She 
seemed to me to be half-sick with some sudden fright. 

‘Yes, my daughter,’ said Berisch, in a very measured tone, as 
though he were still struggling with his passion, ‘I have sent for 
you. Look at that man. You know him?’ 

Salome turned her eyes very slowly towards Ortenegg. 

‘I know him,’ she whispered. 

‘Is it true that in order to become this man’s wife you are 
willing to turn Christian?’ His voice was neither loud nor 
threatening, but there was a certain concise and emphatic pre- 
cision about it, which possibly conveyed to Salome’s ears more 
than it did to ours. She stood helplessly before him, clasping 
and unclasping her shaking hands. Her wide-open eyes were 
fixed full on his face, but she did not speak. Something seemed 
to have numbed her. 

‘Is it true?’ asked Berisch again. ‘ Did you ever say such 
words, or is it some mistake? Speak, Salome.’ 

‘Speak, Salome,’ said Ortenegg too, coming a step towards 
her. She did not look at him, she looked at her father. What 
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could there be so terrible in the old Jew’s face? The girl had 
turned as colourless as wax up to the very roots of her hair. 

‘I—I—’ she faltered, hoarsely; ‘I did not mean 
she stopped and looked wildly around her. 

‘ What did you not mean, Salome ?’ asked Ortenegg. 

‘Will the Herr Lieutenant graciously allow me to speak to her 
myself?’ said Berisch, more quickly. ‘ When she has answered 
my question the Herr Lieutenant will be free to put to her any 
questions he chooses.’ He turned to his daughter again. 

‘Speak immediately, Salome. Are you prepared to give up 
the faith of your people for this man, this Christian ?’ 

There was about half a minute’s silence so complete that we 
could hear the parchment-like crackle of one of the hides in the 
outer storehouse as some one brushed against it. Then Salome 
said something so indistinctly that neither Ortenegg nor I could 
hear it. Berisch bent forward for a moment towards her, then 
straightened himself and looked round at us. 

‘ She says she is not prepared to do this,’ he announced. 

Ortenegg started forward. 

‘Salome!’ he cried, ‘ you did not say that?’ A convulsive 
disturbance passed over Salome’s face, but it was gone in a 
moment. 

‘ Repeat what you said louder, that the Herr Lieutenant may 
hear you,’ said Berisch, and he laid his hand very softly, yet 
very suggestively, it struck me, upon his daughter’s shoulder. 
‘You said you were not prepared to abandon your faith ; say it 
again.’ 

‘Iam not prepared to abandon my faith,’ said Salome, this 
time without any hesitation, but in a perfectly dull and senseless 
voice. 

‘The Herr Lieutenant’s supposition was therefore a mistake,’ 
said Berisch, his hand still on his daughter’s shoulder. 

‘ A mistake,’ she echoed in the same way. 

Berisch removed his hand and turned with a certain smooth 
dignity to Ortenegg. 

‘The Herr Lieutenant has heard for himself. The proposition 
which the Herr Lieutenant has made of taking my daughter in 
marriage does me much honour, but I am forced to decline it. 
Does the Herr Lieutenant desire to ask any more questions ?’ 
And the Jewish bone-dealer who had just refused a countess’s 
coronet for his daughter inclined himself very profoundly. 

‘No, I have no question to ask,’ said Ortenegg. ‘I did not 
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think—I mean, is this the way out? Good evening. Zultowski, 
are you coming ?’ 

In the outer cellar we stumbled straight upon Surchen. If 
her vicinity to the door had not made it evident that she had been 
at the keyhole, her first words would have cleared up all doubt. 

‘Why did you do it that way?’ she burst out in an angry 
whisper; ‘you should not have done it that way. You have 
spoiled it all. Don’t you know Salome yet?’ 

She was trembling with excitement, and her pretty child’s face 
was distorted with anger, contempt, and disappointment all at 
once. 

Ortenegg, without appearing to notice her, walked straight on. 

‘You should have done it quite differently,’ said Surchen, fol- 
lowing us to the door. ‘Why did you not ask me? I would 
have told you how to do it. I would have told you how long ago, 
only that I never believed that you would be so—so stupid as to 
marry Salome.’ 

It was obvious that Ortenegg’s offer to her sister had surprised 
Surchen for once into being almost honest. She must have been 
suffering acutely. Salome married to a man with whole thousands 
of silver florins, what a Geschdft it would have been, to be sure, 
engendering what an infinite possibility of countless other Ge- 
schifte! To have been so near this ideal and to see it shattered, 
to a master-mind like Surchen’s can have been little short of 
agony. 

The moon was just rising as we got on to the Platz. Ortenegg 
struck out straight across it, and I followed. I had a vague idea 
that I had better keep beside him. He said nothing, but what I 
could see of his side-face in the moonlight was not reassuring. 
He held his head rather higher than usual, and his nostrils twitched. 
His expression was more that of wounded pride than of wounded 
love. Later on he would suffer, no doubt, but at present he did 
not look so much heartbroken as haughtily amazed. He had 
always appeared to me to be singularly indifferent to his own per- 
sonal and worldly advantages, but in all his mental struggles of 
the past week, when he was debating desperately as to whether he 
should or should not openly proclaim himself Salome’s suitor, I do 
not suppose that it ever once occurred to him that he might pos- 
sibly proclaim himself so in vain. I am not sure that this pos- 
sibility would have occurred even to me, supposing that I had had 
time to weigh things in my mind. As it is I had found myself 
hurried in so headlong a fashion into the matter that all I was 
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conscious of how was an unspeakable feeling of relief at finding 
myself out of it again—on any terms. In one sense I could have 
kicked old Berisch, in another I could have blessed him. But I 
locked my secret exultation—which after all was the predominat- 
ing sentiment—into my inner self and kept beside Ortenegg as 
mum as a mouse. A proud man fresh from a peculiarly galling 
humiliation is painful to look at and difficult to handle. We 
crossed the Platz in silence, we walked the length of a couple of 
straggly streets still in silence. Beyond the straggly streets 
there was a piece of open building-ground with some heaps of 
bricks about it, and a path which cut across it to the high road. 
Ortenegg followed this. As we emerged on the deserted road I 
made my first observation. I remarked that this was not the way 
to the barracks. 

‘I am not going to the barracks to-night,’ said Ortenegg ; 
‘you can go if you like.’ 

I understood that this was a dismissal, but I ignored it. 

‘ Ortenegg,’ I began, after another minute, ‘do you remember 
my telling you that I believed Salome had no moral backbone ?’ 

‘Oh, be still, in God’s name!’ said Ortenegg, and strode on as 
before. I saw that I had made a mistake; it was more than he 
could bear. In front of us the road was quite empty and quite 
white under the moonlight. The dust looked like powdered snow. 
Ortenegg suddenly turned his head over his shoulder. 

‘ What is that?’ he said, irritably. ‘Can one never be alone ? 
There is some one following.’ 

We both stopped and looked back. I too had heard a step, 
muffled by the thick dust but yet audible enough because of 
everything else being so quiet. But as we stopped, it stopped 
also. We could see nothing moving on the road, only something 
seemed to rustle in the black shadow of one of the wayside bushes. 

‘I don’t see anyone,’ I said, and Ortenegg walked on. Aftera 
very few paces he stood still again and faced right round this time. 

‘ There is some one following,’ he said. ‘ Who is there ?’ and 
he stood still, waiting. 

There was a pause, and then, from out of the shadow of a bush 
close at hand, a dark figure came a step forward, then threw a 
shuddering glance back at the road, then made another step. I 
knew that figure in an instant. She stood still a few paces from 
Ortenegg. 

‘I have come,’ she said, hoarsely, ‘ for your pardon.’ 

Ortenegg moved a little aside. 
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‘You do not love me, Salome,’ he said, sorrowfully, yet proudly. 

All at once she flung out her arms and fell on her knees in the 
dust. 

‘ Not that, not that!’ she cried. ‘ Anything but that. I have 
deserved much, but you are strong. Be merciful as you are 
strong, be merciful and strike me if you will, only do not say that 
1 love you not.’ 

At her sudden movement Ortenegg started, then stood like 
a statue. 

‘And yet you denied me, Salome,’ he said, with his face 
averted. 

The woman on the ground had broken into wild weeping. 

‘IT am a coward,’ she sobbed, ‘ and you are brave, and therefore 
it is that you cannot have pity on cowards. Oh, it is unhappy, it 
is unhappy to be awoman! Our brothers are right when they 
thank God in the Synagogue for having let them be born men. I 
am a coward, but I love you. I have no strength, I cannot fight, 
but I love you. You are my God; the sun does not shine when 
you are not there, but I love you—I love you!’ 

She was dragging herself on her knees towards him, with her 
hands outstretched. Ortenegg bent slowly forward and raised the 
beautiful girl in his arms, and they stood there in silence right in 
the middle of the road, full in the white glare of the moonlight, 
which made the place as Jight as day. Salome’s breath came in 
gasps. She was trembling visibly, while her face lay hidden on 
his breast. 

The conviction came over me that I was an absolutely super- 
fluous personage, and, walking a few steps away, I prepared to 
admire the moonlit view. My face was turned towards the town, 
and I began to wonder whether I had not better slink quietly back 
in that direction. While I debated thus I noticed that the piece 
of open building-ground over which we had passed, and which had 
then been absolutely lifeless, was occupied now by several black 
figures which stood together in a group in the centre of the space. 
Other black figures were coming towards them slowly from the 
direction of the town, threading their way carefully between the 
scattered brick heaps. By their kaftans I could see that all these 
figures were Jews. I remembered that this was one of the earliest 
days of the month, and I knew, therefore, that this assembly was 
for the celebration of some fantastical ceremonies in honour of 
what they call ‘ the Feast of the New Month.’ On these occasions 
an open space and a moonlight night is always selected. With a 
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slight feeling of apprehension I looked back at Ortenegg and 
Salome. They stood in full view of the Jews on the building- 
ground, and another keener glance at the black shadows among 
the brick heaps convinced me that the Jews were watching. Their 
faces were turned our way, and instead of ranging themselves in 
order and gabbling away at the moon, as I had so frequently seen 
them do, they stood together in knots and appeared to be consult- 
ing. I suddenly changed my mind about going back to the town 
without Ortenegg. I hesitated for a minute longer, and then 
decided to warn him. As I walked back towards him, Salome, still 
resting against his arm but with her head raised, was speaking 
loud enough for me to hear. 

‘It was so sudden,’ she was saying, piteously ; ‘ you did not 
tell me that you would come. Of course you do not know, but I 
never dreamt that you would speak to Viterle. I thought you 
would do it differently.’ 

‘ Differently ?’ answered Ortenegg ; ‘ how could I have done it 
differently ? It never even occurred to me that any other plan 
was possible. And now when I go again to your father it will not 
be so sudden, you know.’ 

She shivered and hid her eyes. 

‘Not to Viterle. You must never go to Viiterle again. You 
do not. know, oh, you do not know! If Viiterle knew that I had 
followed you out to-night I should never see your face again.’ 

‘Ortenegg,’ I said, touching him on the arm, ‘I think I had 
better tell you that there are people about.’ 

Salome turned instantly and stared breathlessly along the road. 
As her eyes reached the building-ground and the group of black 
figures upon it I saw them grow large with fear. She quickly 
freed herself from Ortenegg’s arm, and darting across the road 
disappeared among the bushes. Ortenegg stood for a little space, 
threw a searching glance towards the black figures, and then 
started quickly to walk back to the town. As soon as it became 
apparent to the Jews that we were coming straight in their direc- 
tion the knots of excited talkers began to break up; there seemed 
to be a moment of uncertainty, and then they ranged themselves 
for prayer, and before we had reached the spot where the path 
branched on to the high road their nasal voices were making night 
most peculiarly hideous. 

When we were a few paces from the entrance to the path I 
said to Ortenegg— 

‘ Are you particularly anxious to take the short-cut ?’ 
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‘The short cut?’ he said, surprised ; ‘why, what do you mean?’ 

‘Only that we haven’t even got a stick between us, and those 
Jews are watching us. There are about thirty of them, and they’re 
not in a good temper.’ 

Ortenegg looked keenly towards the praying Jews. They 
stood in a straggly circle right across the path, their faces turned 
to the moon and their arms stretched towards it. Their voices 
had risen to a nasal shriek. From time to time some individual 
gathered himself together and leapt in the air with all his strength. 
But all the time I knew that the corners of their eyes were upon 
us, and that they were aware of our every movement. 

Ortenegg made no answer to my remark, but turned without 
hesitation into the path. I thought I saw a flutter among the 
votaries of the moon, their voices seemed to fall a little. I could 
see sidelong threatening glances and evil scowls. I had to walk 
fast to keep up with Ortenegg. He never looked to see whether 
I was following or not, but went right through the middle 
of the group, which fell back, doubtfully, on each side of him. 
The nasal prayer had died away into muttering and then into 
silence. We had been clear of them for some twenty yards, when 
I heard a whizz in the air, and before I had time to turn, a broken 
brick hit me sharply on the arm. 

‘That was meant for me,’ said Ortenegg, as, with gleaming eyes, 
he faced round towards the Jews. ‘ They must be taught to aim at 
their mark.’ He made two steps forward, but the prayer-meeting 
had already dispersed, and the black figures were scuttling away 
with rat-like speed among the brick-heaps. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


WE were getting near to the time of our annual Autumn 
Manceuvres, which were to take place not at Goratyn but in 
the neighbourhood of Marnopol, a large village which lay out on 
the plains in a convenient position for cavalry exercises. Thither 
we had received orders to march on the tenth of August and join our 
forces to those of the th dragoons, who already lay encamped at 





Marnopol, and who represented the other half of our brigade. Pre- 
parations for the march kept us all so busy that Ortenegg and I 
but rarely met, and when we did meet I observed that my friend 
had returned#to his uncommunicative mood. Once only he said 
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to me abruptly: ‘I can count on you, Zultowski, can I not? If 
there were a difficulty, a danger, you would stand by me?’ 

My heart misgave me, but what else could I say but that I 
would stand by him? And Ortenegg simply answered, ‘ Thank 
you, I knew it,’ and, having wrung my hand to the point of 
torture, left me without further explanation. But the explanation 
was not long in following. It came on the very eve of our march. 
We were to start at daybreak; all the preparations were com- 
plete, and it was late in the afternoon before I found myself at 
liberty. Heaving a sigh of relief, I lit a cigarette and sallied 
forth across the barrack-yard with my face towards the town, for 
I thought that a game of billiards and a cup of coffee would be 
a very pleasant change from counting boots and overhauling 
horse-blankets. I was in good spirits; I was glad we were to 
march to-morrow. Not that I felt any enthusiasm at the idyllic 
prospect of being quartered for a fortnight in a peasant’s hut, 
but. to have Ortenegg away from Goratyn just at this moment 
would relieve my mind very considerably. In the small postern- 
door I ran straight across the subject of my thoughts. ‘Ah!’ 
he said, ‘I was looking for you.’ And, without any apology, he 
took me by the arm and led me back across the yard and then 
along the stone-flagged passage to my rooms. 

There was nothing more said until the door closed behind us. 
At the moment when I ran against him my heart had begun to 
sink, and at every step across the yard it had sunk lower, until, at 
a rough calculation, it must have been somewhere about the heels 
of my boots. A dogged resignation settled down upon me. I 
half guessed what he was going to tell me. Sinking down into 
a very indifferently stuffed armchair, the most luxurious seat in 
my apartment, I tossed my cigarette out of the window and 
closed my eyes. 

‘Well, begin,’ I said in a sepulchral tone. 

Instead of beginning at once, Ortenegg walked back to the 
door, opened it again and looked carefully up and down the long 
passage. Then he closed it and took a look round the room. 

‘ These old walls are thick,’ he remarked; ‘I suppose there is 
no danger of being overheard ?’ 

‘ Ortenegg!’ I said in surprise, ‘ this is not like you.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders with a touch of impatience. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘it is not like me, and what I am going to tell 
you now is not like me either. It is not my way of doing things, 
but there is no help for it.’ Then he came close up to where I sat. 
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‘ Zultowski,’ he said, ‘you have not forgotten that you 
promised to stand by me if there was a difficulty or a danger? 
1 have come to claim your promise now.’ 

And then he unfolded to me his plans, which were sufficiently 
startling. Salome had agreed to leave her father’s house in 
secret, and to take refuge with the Franciscan nuns whose con- 
_vent stood on the hill a good many miles from Goratyn, but only 
.a few miles from Marnopol, and who were to instruct her in 
Christianity and keep ‘her with them until the time of her 
baptism. This very evening had been chosen for the flight, and 
every detail had been settled.. The girl, being now closely 
guarded by her father, was to make her escape in men’s clothes, 
and a hired carriage would be in waiting for her near the Jewish 
burial-place outside the town. Ortenegg himself, on horseback, 
was to follow the carriage to the convent-gates for fear of pursuit. 
When he paused I sat dumb for some minutes. There was a 
clearness and precision about the plan which crushed my last 
hopes. 

‘I don’t quite see why you have come to me,’ I observed ; ‘ the 
roles seem all distributed without my help; or do you wish me 
to ride on the other side of the carriage ?’ 

‘No; on the contrary, I wish you not to leave the barracks 
to-night on any account. They will very likely be attacked. 
The moment that Salome is missed I shall be suspected, and 
there will then be either a pursuit or, more likely, a rush at the 
barrack-gates. It was for this that I came to warn you, I want 
you to go round yourself after dark and try the gates with your 
own hand, and assure yourself with your own eyes that the 
semtries are awake. There is no one else whom I could warn 
without risking premature betrayal.’ 

‘And the nuns agree to all this?’ I asked. 

‘Perfectly ; they are only too glad to welcome a convert.’ 

‘And the law? Have you thought that the law might pos- 
sibly interfere ?’ 

‘ The law, if it interferes, will do so in my favour, since it is 
of her own free will that Salome wishes to become a Christian.’ 

I reflected for a moment. Yes, that was true enough; the 
law would take the convert daughter’s part, not the Hebrew 
father’s, There was no hope there either. 

‘I suppose you are right there,’ I said with a sigh; ‘ but have 
you thought of the degree and disagreeables of the sensation this 
will make ?”’ 
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‘ Yes, I have thought of it,’ he answered, frowning. ‘ Under- 
stand, Zultowski, that this plan is none of my making; it is 
Salome who wishes it so. That child, her sister, is in the plot, 
and it is she who has managed almost everything. (He might 
have spared himself this explanation; the touch of Surchen’s 
genius had been visible to me from the first unfolding of the 
plan.) ‘I would have gone to her father again, but the mere 
hint of my doing so seems to terrify Salome beyond expression. 
I-don’t know what she is afraid of, nor how they have managed 
to cow her among them. Her terror is not to be reasoned against. 
I have to choose between giving her up, leaving her to become 
again what she was before I knew her, or stealing her in the dark 
from her father’s house.’ 

He sat down on the top of my trunk, which stood there ready 
for the start next morning. 

‘It is hateful,’ he said, resting his chin on his hand and 
staring at the floor, ‘but it has got to be done. I cannot let 
her go back into the dark again, just as the light is beginning tc 
fill her eyes. All last night in my dreams I seemed to have hol¢ 
of her hand, and to be dragging her forward through a blac«x 
passage towards the sunshine that shone beyond, and she strug- 
gled to come with me, but something invisible held her back, 
I fought all night with that invisible thing, and I dragged her 
nearer and nearer to the light, but I awoke before we reached it.’ 

He sat up and pushed back the hair from his forehead, 

‘That dream has somehow depressed me, Zultowski; I hope 
all will go well to-night.’ 

‘I hope so,’ I said dismally. ‘And after she is baptised you 
really mean, you still intend, to marry her?’ 

‘Yes, undoubtedly.’ 

I took a long look at my handsome comrade, 

‘Will your father ever forgive you ?’ 

He turned his head away. 

‘Ah, Zultowski, that is the hardest part of it all. My father 
will suffer much ; he is terribly proud. Yet I will not despair of 
his pardon, though it may come late. I have thrown myself on 
his mercy.’ 

‘ Are the estates entailed ?’ 

‘ Ortenegg itself is, but most of the estates came to us from 
side-branches, and my father can leave them to whom he chooses.’ 

‘So that you risk losing them ?’ 

* Yes,’ he said shortly, ‘ so that I risk losing them.’ 
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‘There is another thing,’ I said, after a minute’s hesitation. 
‘ Have you realised that you will have to resign your commission ? 
As Salome’s husband your position as an Austrian officer would 
be a pure impossibility.’ 

He flushed painfully. ‘No,’ he said, ‘I had not realised 
that. I hope you are mistaken; but if it is as you say, I shall 
resign my commission.’ 

‘You are giving up a great deal,’ I burst out. 

‘I am giving up a great deal. I know it,’ he answered with a 
certain violence. ‘ We have spoken of this before.’ 

‘I suppose,’ I began feebly, ‘ that nothing I could say ‘ 

‘No, nothing you could say could make any difference, and I 
could not listen to it either, for time is beginning to press.’ 

For many minutes after he had left me I sat half-stunned in 
my chair. It was not till the room began to get gloomy with 
evening shadows that I roused myself to visit the sentries and to 
examine the gates. When I regained my room I found one of 
my comrades, Lieutenant Brodinski, installed in my armchair 
and turning a cigarette between his fingers. He had dropped in 
for a chat and a smoke, he explained, being too much exhausted 
by the preparations for the march to attempt an expedition to 
town. For want of a decent pretext to turn him out I resigned 
myself to his society, but the chat was a very one-sided affair. 
While he talked I stood at the window, straining my eyes towards 
the town, where lights were beginning to burn. It was eight 
o'clock, and eight was the hour which had been fixed for Salome’s 
flight. It had been a stifling day, and sunset had brought no 
refreshment. Lieutenant Brodinski chattered on until the clock 
struck nine. A faint hope now stirred within me—perhaps the 
pan had failed. 

‘What keeps you at that window ?’ asked my comrade. ‘ You 
don’t seem to be listening. What are you looking out at? Is 
there anyone coming ?’ 

‘No, there is no one coming, thank Heaven!’ I said, turning 
from the window with a sigh of relief. I had scarcely said it when 
I suddenly turned back again and leant out, for exactly at that 
moment the first distant hint of a murmuring sound fell upon my 
ear. I could distinguish that a cloud, or rather a sort of wall of 
white dust, was advancing along the road. It could not be the 
‘wind, for there was not breath enough stirring to flutter a grass- 
blade. The murmur I heard came from that advancing wall. 

‘It looks almost as though it were alive,’ said Lieutenant 
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Brodinski, who was now standing beside me. Slowly the murmur 
swelled to a roar, and out of the cloud of dust broke hundreds of 
frantic black figures, running, leaping, jostling each other in their 
race for the barrack-gates. Then I knew that Ortenegg’s plan 
had not failed, and that he was at that moment bearing Salome 
away from Goratyn. 

‘Are they drunk, or is it a religious ceremony, or a joke, or 
what?’ asked Brodinski, staring in stupefaction at the advancing 
mob. ‘ What are they going to do?’ 

‘ Burst in the gates if they can,’ I replied, ‘and smash their 
skulls against them if they can’t; don’t you see that we are going 
to be attacked ?’ 

‘Attacked? Nonsense, why they are Jews!’ 

‘Yes, but they are desperate Jews. There!’ for just ther the 
first blows fell upon the gates. 

There was no real danger of course, either for the barracks or 
for those inside the barracks, for the mob of Jews was unarmed ; 
and yet those uncanny black figures, swarming like a sort of 
gigantic ants in the old moat round the castle, those glimpses of 
rolling eyes, of flashing teeth, and of claw-like hands, revealed by 
some stray shaft of light and disappearing again in the darkness, 
were an ugly sight to look down upon. The whole crowd seemed 
possessed by one identical paroxysm of fury; this sudden burst of 
rebellion turned their natural cowardice for the moment into fool- 
hardiness. They groaned and yelled and kicked the gates with 
their slippered feet, and threw themselves against the walls in 
senseless rage, mounting on each other’s shoulders in order to 
clutch helplessly at the smooth granite surface which gave no 
point of support. Some of them tore their fur caps from their 
heads and hurled them at the windows, while high above all the 
din rang Salome’s name, roared, yelled, and hissed at us in 
every tone that rage could strike. ‘Salome! Salome Marmor- 
stein! Give her back! Open the gates and let her out!’ 

‘Salome Marmorstein !’ exclaimed Brodinski, looking at me; 
then with a sudden connection of thought, ‘ Where is Ortenegg ?’ 
I was just going to inquire testily what on earth Ortenegg had to 
do with the matter, when the door was opened by Rittmeister 
Lebra, the captain in command of the barracks. ‘Is Ortenegg 
here ?’ he asked, in a great flurry. Evidently the connection of 
ideas was universal. ‘He is not in his rooms, and he is the only 
person who can explain. Noone else knowsanything; they have 
all lost their heads. Do you know where he is?’ 
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It was evident that the captain also had lost his head; he was 
breathless and bewildered—the occurrence was too utterly un- 
precedented. No one had ever heard of barracks being attacked 
by Jews. Doors were being banged in all directions, men were 
rushing aimlessly along the passages, knocking against each other, 
and asking each other in bewildered voices what it was all about. 

‘He is not here,’ I answered; ‘ but I can give you this much 
explanation. Those Jews believe Salome Marmorstein to be con- 
cealed in the barracks.’ The noise outside was so great that I had 
to shout at the captain in order to be heard above it. 

‘And are you sure she is not in the barracks?’ the captain 
shouted back again. 

* Quite sure!’ 

‘But how do you know?’ 

‘I can’t tell you how I know, but I give you my word of 
honour that neither Ortenegg nor the girl is in the barracks at 
this moment.’ 

‘But that only makes matters worse!’ cried the perplexed 
captain, who had only been in Galicia a short time, and to whom 
those frantic Jews outside probably appeared more formidable 
than they did to a native. 

‘What ought I to do?’ 

‘Send out a detachment to tell them in plain words that 
Salome Marmorstein is not in the barracks, and to order them to 
retire. Announce that in case of their refusal the squadron will 
make use of its arms.’ 

‘It would be most disagreeable to me if the matter were to 
end with bloodshed,’ said Captain Lebra. 

‘Make your mind quite easy,’ I replied. ‘I know the stuff 
we have to work on. There is no question of bloodshed. The 
lances don’t need to strike, they only need to shine; that will 
amply suffice.’ 

And_it did suffice. It is true that the detachment failed in its 
mission, for both the announcement and the threat were received 
by yells of derision, but the inevitable end was near; all this 
tragic rage could not fail to come to an almost comically common- 
place collapse. ‘The alarm signal had meanwhile been given, and 
the squadron-was standing mounted in the yard. Once more the 
Jews were called upon to retire, but another yell was the response. 
Then the gates were flung back, and instantly.a lull fell upon the 
storm. It is one thing to be Checsteniéd with ‘the application of 
arms,’ and it is quite another thing to be suddenly confronted hy 
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row upon row of lances that glitter uncannily in the semi-dark- 
ness; to hear the stamp and almost to feel the breath of impatient 
horses, and to know that the whole of this many-headed monster 
is waiting for one single word in order to dash forward. There is 
nothing so cooling as the glitter of cold steel when displayed at 
the right moment, and in the eyes of even an enraged Hebrew it 
has a peculiarly evil aspect. On this occasion it had the effect 
that a wet towel has on a drunken man. The foremost row of the 
besiegers first stood rooted, then recoiled, pressing upon those 
behind them, then turned their faces in a panic which instantly 
spread to the outermost circle. The intoxication of fury seemed 
to die away as though hy magic. Ten minutes after the gates 
were opened the whole attacking force was slinking back along 
the road, exhausted and sobered. 

This part of the plan, therefore, had come off exactly according 
to the programme. It was not till next day that I learnt from 
Ortenegg that the second half of the plot had been carried out 
with equal smoothness, and that Salome was safely ensconced 
under the protection of the Franciscan nuns. In the whole 
history of elopements no elopement had ever been more successful 
than this. It had only one fault, namely, that it was just a trifle 
too successful. I soon began to perceive that the victory had 
been too easily gained for a man of Ortenegg’s contradictory 
disposition thoroughly to enjoy it. If there had been a pursuit of 
the carriage which bore Salome away, and he had been driven 
to put himself, sword in hand, between her and her pursuers, or if 
the convent-gates had been stormed as had been the barrack- 
gates, then Ortenegg would have had no leisure for either doubts 
or scruples. But not only were the convent-gates not stormed, 
but the next few days made it apparent that that brief siege of 
the barracks had been the one rebellious flare-up, followed by a 
complete and almost suspiciously sudden surrender. True we 
were not at Goratyn, but there was no necessity for being at 
Goratyn in order to judge of the spirit of the Goratyn Jews. 
This was quite sufficiently vouched for by the behaviour of their 
co-religionists at Marnopol. No body of Russian Nihilists and 
no band of Italian Carbonari have ever possessed or ever will 
possess such a perfectly organised system of intercommunication 
as exists among the Orthodox Polish Jews. It is the inevitable 
result of their fanatical esprit de corps. The Jew never falls out 
of touch of the Jew; the grievance of one is the grievance of all. 
An insult or a danger threatening one member of the Orthodox 
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body is enough to make them rise like one man—if rising, that 
is to say, be agreed to be the best proceeding. They are quite as 
ready to go down like one man—on to their knees, be it understood 
—and to creep towards their object upon their hands and feet. 
Directed by some invisible guidance, obeying orders that are 
issued no one but a Jew knows by whom, and conveyed no one 
but a Jew knows how, the most distant communities will act with 
an identity of impulse which might well awake the wonder of the 
most dangerous species of conspirators that ever held midnight 
meetings. It was therefore quite sufficient to watch the Hebrew 
barometer at Marnopol in order to know what the weather was 
like at Goratyn. What puzzled me most was that I could see no 
symptoms of thunderclouds brewing. That Ortenegg was an 
object of general attention among the Hebrew population was 
evident. When he rode through the streets at the head of his 
troop one Jew would nudge another and point him out, but there 
was nothing threatening in the glances which followed him. That 
ugly scowl which a month ago had met him at every turn was 
now changed into a sort of humbly sorrowful gaze. Every single 
Jew in Marnopol with whom he came in contact seemed anxious 
by his behaviour to express that he had suffered at Ortenegg’s 
hands a great personal wrong which had gone near to breaking 
his heart, but which he was a great deal too crushed to resent. 
The Jewish landlord of the inn where we took our meals inclined 
himself more profoundly before Ortenegg than before any of his 
other guests, but there never failed to be the fragment of a groan 
accompanying the ‘ Guten Tag’ with which he greeted him. The 
Jewish shop-lad who handed him his cigars across the counter 
sighed regularly as he did so, and lifted his eyes to his customer 
with a look as abjectly reproachful as though he would say, 
‘What have you done, oh, what have you done to us poor 
creatures?’ Altogether the Orthodox Jew comported himself at 
this juncture very like a dog that has been soundly beaten, and 
that, far too broken-spirited to bite, lies cringing before the 
master whose stick has made him smart. 

‘What they are aiming at,’ I often said to myself in these 
days, ‘is not quite clear to me, but it is evident that they have 
been given their cue and are acting up to it.’ 

Meanwhile, the lower the inclinations of the landlord became 
and the more abject the gaze of every pair of Hebrew eyes that 
turned his way, the more thoroughly uncomfortable did Ortenegg 
obviously feel. He found himself forced into a sort of publicity 
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on which he had not counted; exalted into the position of an 
oppressor of the people by the people themselves, who indeed 
seemed bent on making a show of their oppression. Rachel 
mourning for the loss of her children seemed to be the keynote 
of the situation; and though the lamentations were pitched in 
the most submissive of undertones, yet the burden of the song 
could not fail to become somewhat irksome to the ears of him for 
whom it was intended. Added to all this there were the well- 
meant but irritating jokes of his comrades to be borne, for the 
affair had naturally caused a sensation, and was commented upon 
in different tones, Ortenegg was laughingly congratulated upon 
his successful cowp de main; he was nicknamed the ‘ Prince of 
the Arabian Nights,’ the ‘ Champion of the Fair Unbaptised,’ &c. 
&c. Every word was sacrilege to him, and yet it was but another 
unavoidable consequence of his victory. He began to be ashamed 
of having conquered with such ease. 

‘If only it were possible to bring about some sort of a recon- 
ciliation, some sort of an understanding with her relations,’ he 
said to me one day, at the end of our first week at Marnopol, ‘ [ 
should not feel then as if I had stolen her. I have always in- 
tended settling a yearly sum on Berisch from the day I married 
his daughter ; I wonder how it would be if I began overtures on 
that basis?’ A minute later he added abruptly, ‘And he has 
been ill, too, I hear.’ 

‘Old Berisch ? Who told you so?’ I asked. 

‘A Jew who brought me a horse for sale this morning. He 
was at Goratyn yesterday, and he says that Berisch Marmorstein 
has had a sort of stroke. He isan old man, you know, Zultowski; 
I don’t want to feel that I am a murderer as well as a thief,’ 

Next morning Ortenegg came to me with a piece of paper in 
his hand; it was a mere rag of paper, and on it was written in 
childish but very clear characters : 

* Don’t let her go.—SuRCHEN.’ 

‘I found it on my table when we got back from exercising,’ 
said Ortenegg. ‘What can she mean ?’ 

That same afternoon showed what she meant. 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


\ AS there ever such a year? The draggled memories of 1879 
seem dry beside it ; and while farmers, cricketers, holiday- 
makers repine, nobody is one penny the better except the trout 
fishers. They had their evil things, certainly, in the series 
of dry seasons, but even they must this year have almost had 
too much of what they reckon a good thing—rain. Perhaps there 
is another class of the community which might rejoice if they 
were not too sportsmanlike and patriotic—bowlers, It has been a 
bowler’s season at cricket, with a vengeance, and the proud bats- 
man has too frequently slunk back to the pavilion with a duck’s 
egg to his name, and the beginning of influenza. Unluckily 
these notes have to be written when the victory of Australia at 
Lord’s is an old story, and before the return match at the Oval is 
played, if the weather permits it to be played at all. Thus any 
sagacities on the International matches are either belated. or 
premature. One can only say to the batsman who has to play 
on impossible wickets, Pecca fortiter—play a bold bad game, and 
play it audaciously. At Lord’s our men sinned, indeed, but 
they did not sin, as St. Augustine recommends, with pluck and 
fortitude. They wanted to hit out contrary to good cricketing 
morals, but they did not hit out hard enough, high enough, 
recklessly enough. De l’audace, de Vaudace, et toujours-de 
Vaudace, was not their motto. They wanted to swipe, but-‘a 
little grain of conscience made them’—spoon, from lack of 
determination. The Australians got their runs by reckless 
enterprise in desperate courses. It was the only chance; and if 
the best Eleven of England cannot play this game, let us select 
a team composed of the last choices at the Public Schools. They 
have seldom any conscience about blind swiping, and, in this 
agreeable summer, the batsman has no other resource. 


* * 
* 
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Every wet summer it is customary to quote Shakespeare’s 
description of a similar season in the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
—no doubt a description which came home to the breasts of his 
audience. Nobody seems to have made the quotation this year, 
so it may be printed once more, ‘for old sake’s sake,’ and to 
remind us that there were hapless Julys before 1888. 


Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain, 

As in revenge have sucked up from the sea 
Contagious fogs, which, falling in the land, 
Have every pelting river made so proud 

That they have overborne their continents : 

The ox hath therefore stretched his yoke in vain, 
The ploughman lost his sweat, and the green corn 
Hath rotted, ere his youth attained a beard ; 
The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 

And crows are fatted with the murrain flock ; 
The nine men’s morris is filled up with mud, 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green 

For lack of tread are undistinguishable. 


Cricket was not popular in Shakespeare’s time, or he would have 
said : 

The bowler’s footmarks are filled up with sawdust, 

And the quaint mazes of the breaking balls 

For lack of light are undistinguishable. 


* * 
* 


If the word ‘Sweater’ is to stray from the manual industries 
into literature, it should mean the shabby and extortionate 
employer, not the employed. An author, however, who calls him- 
self a ‘ Literary Sweater’ in a popular journal, means that he is 
the underpaid employed, not the stingy employer. A wondrous 
tale he tells, if we are to take his confessions literally; and if he 
is writing truth, and not merely romance, Grub Street is with us 
still, and as wretched as in the time of Savage. According to this 
writer (who contributes to T%t-Bits), he commenced author at 
nineteen, which perhaps accounts for a good deal. At nineteen a 
man can hardly have read enough to justify him in attempting 
the career of letters, which, when he hath once begun, will leave 
him scant opportunity or time for reading. He will always be 
raising crops off a fatigued and starveling wit, and can hardly 
prosper. The ‘Literary Sweater’ began, as a sub-editor, on a 
salary of one guinea a week! For this he worked twelve hours a 
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day, and a good many hours of the night. Since these days (and 
after an attack of ‘brain fever’) the child of Grub Street has 
written sermons, and penny novels, and biographies, and verses, 
and comic copy, and, in three years, thirty tales of 25,000 words 
each! Compared with this fertility Mrs. Oliphant and the late 
Mr. Trollope. are indolent. For one novel the victim was paid 
21. 2s., while for a volume of children’s tales, 150 pages, he 
received 3l. In short, out of all this enormous miscellaneous 
labour the victim of competition has earned about 2001. The 
story scarcely seems credible to literary gents more fortunate and 
less industrious, perhaps less well endowed by nature. But 
whence comes the difference, and why is one labourer paid so 
differently from other toilers in the same field? He who would 
solve the question must learn a very great deal more than most 
of us about the intricacies of the literary market, and the supply 
of and demand for ‘copy.’ But if any capitalists are really 
making fortunes out of this employment of penmen at starvation 
wages, why it is high time that a Literary Trades Union was 
started by the oppressed class, the unknown toilers who write 
penny novels, and Sunday books, and London Correspondence, and 
biographies, and ‘report cricket and football matches.’ Cannot 
they combine not to write a three-volume novel under—any sum 
they please to fix? Unluckily they will be undersold by authors 
who willingly pay to have their novels printed, and who, if they 
could, would gladly subsidise a world of readers. But if Match 
Girls can combine, as it seems they can, into a Trades Union, 
Literary Hacks should not lag behind them in organised asser- 


tion of their interests, 


* * 
* 


A Correspondent sends the following verses on the case of 
another set of workers, not literary, who are probably not over- 
paid, and who are obliged to breathe all day the pernicious atmo- 
sphere of Underground Railway Stations : 


UNDERGROUND. 
(The Porter speaks.) 


A quarter of an hour to wait, 
And quite sufficient too, 

Since your remarks on Bishopsgate 
Impress the mind as true, 

Unless you work here soon and late, 
Till ’tis like home to you. 
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You see, a chap stands what he must, 
He'll hang on anywhere ; 

He'll learn to live on smoke and dust, 
Though ’tisn’t healthy fare. 

We're used to breathing grime in, just 
Like you to breathing air. 


And yet ’tis odd to think these trains, 
In half an hour, maybe, 

Will be right out among green lanes, 
Where the air’s pure and free. 

Well, sir, there’s Bishopsgate remains 
For us, and here are we! 


Your train. First class, sir. That’s your style. 
In future, I'll be bound, 
You'll stick to hansoms, since you'd spile 
Here in the Underground. 
I’ve got to wait a little while 
Before my train comes round. 
M. K. 


* * 
* 


The tolerant Universe permits men, women, and children to 
be mighty autograph hunters before the Lord. M. Octave 
Uzanne, in his ‘ Zigzags d’un Curieux,’ says all that can be said, 
and perhaps a little more than need be said, for autograph col- 
lectors and their hobby. On the other hand, M. Daudet has hit 
them very hard in his romance, ‘ L’Immortel,’ where the wretched 
Academician collects, not autographs only, but autographs which 
are forged. M. Daudet makes an Academician say that Pliny, in 
his Thirteenth Book, mentions a forged autograph of Priam on 
papyrus. I cannot find the passage, but Pliny does say that 
Mutianus, when governor of Lycia, ‘read in a certain temple a 
letter from Prince Sarpedon, writ on paper’ (papyrus), ‘and 
bearing date from Troy.’ Sarpedon’s autograph was probably a 
forgery, like those collected by L’Immortel. But M. Uzanne 
has a great deal to say, in favour of genuine autographs, which 
are not only relics, but illustrate history. Who would not like 
a copy of Martial’s poem (referred to by M. Uzanne), which 
Pudens asked him to correct with his own hand? And would 
we would not bid pretty highly for the example of Chapman’s 
‘ Homer,’ in which he has written that it is ‘an Homericall New 
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Year’s gift,’ and has touched up his own engraved portrait with a 
pen. Suetonius (I plagiarise this information from M. Uzanne) said 
he had read the rough drafts of Nero’s poems in Nero’s own hand, 
Why does not Mr. Flinders Petrie find autographs like this in 
those Egyptian graves where he has already discovered a splendid 
MS. beautifully written on papyrus, of a book of the Iliad? 
‘Poems, by the late Emperor Nero:’ how they would sell if Mr. 
Flinders Petrie would unearth, and if Mr. Robinson Ellis would 
edit them. Nero made a great many alterations in his rough 
copy; he wasa careful artist, whose last words were qualis artifex 
pereo. M. Uzanne has a good word for the persons who collect 
autographs of living authors; the illustrious living will scarcely 
thank him. On the whole, the wiser kind of autograph hunter is 
he who binds up letters of authors with their books; these may 
one day come to be interesting, and have a better chance of sur- 
viving than the autograph that lives with hundreds of others, all 
mixed in the primitive promiscuity of a portfolio. M. Uzanne 
himself would like to have a copy of the original editions of 
Hugo’s ‘ Légende des Siécles,’ with plenty of his autograph letters 
and sketches, and autograph criticisms of Saint-Beuve, and letters 
of Balzac and Gautier, all bound up in the uniform coat worn by 
Hugo at his academic reception! If this taste becomes common, 
autograph hunters will not only bore men for their autographs, 
but for pieces of their old coats wherein to bind them withal. 
Autograph hunters, even more than other collectors, will always 
be much at the mercy of forgers. For example, the Times— 
But politics are never allowed to intrude on this enchanted 
ground. Were it otherwise, an autograph letter from Mr. Glad- 
stone to the Pope, asking for a cardinal’s hat in exchange for poli- 
tical services rendered, and acopy of the Circular used in delicate 
affairs by our Foreign Office, beginning, ‘ How much will you take 
to go away and say no more about it?’ might be pointed out to 
the attention of curious capitalists. As M. Lescure sings: 


Achetez aveuglement 

Et profitez du moment ; 

Cette noble passion 

Se nourrit d’illusions.' 
** 


In this note I have, I hope, scrupulously acknowledged my 
debt to M. Uzanne, The reason for being so minute is that 


' This quotation is from an extract quoted by M. Uzanne. 
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about a year ago he charged me—as I understand—with plagia- 
rising from him a small story called ‘A Bookman’s Purgatory’ 
which appeared in LoNGMAN’s MaGazINe, and, later, in ‘ Books 
and Bookmen.’ The story was merely adapted by me, not from 
M. Uzanne, but from ‘L’Enfer d’un Bibliophile,’ by the late M. 
Charles Asselineau. (Paris, 1860.) This work my unfortunate 
hero is said to have been reading before he fell asleep and dreamed 
an Anglicised version of what M. Asselineau had dreamed before, 
and this remark was meant to indicate the source of the narrative. 
Anybody can compare M. Asselineau’s tale with my adaptation, 
or plagiarism, if plagiarism it be. But I am not aware that any 
incident or idea in my sketch was borrowed from M. Uzanne, 
though I had read a paper in which a hero of M. Uzanne’s also 
(if my memory serves me correctly) dreamed a dream after reading 
the dream of M. Asselineau. In short, I regard M. Asselineau as 
the original author of the idea of a ‘ Bookman’s Purgatory.’ His 
‘Paradis des Gens de Lettres’ is much less amusing. I have 
never been able to procure a book which he is said to have written 
—‘L’Enfer des Gens de Lettres ’"—and which appears to be vastly 
diverting. 


* 7 
* 


It is not often that the Folklorist in London picks up a 
popular tale from oral traditions. One might as well expect 
amaranth and asphodel from the suburban garden which Miss 
Veley describes and analyses in her posthumous volume of 
‘Marriage of Shadows.’ However, I have had the luck to be told 
a genuine tale by a lady of African extraction. It was a ‘ Nancy 
story’ when she heard it from her mother. Now a ‘ Nancy story’ 
is the term of the negroes of the West Indies for any improbable 
tale. The true spelling is ‘an Ananzi story,’ and Ananzi, the 
spider, is the great hero of story on the Gold Coast. There are 
some Ananzi stories in Sir George Dasent’s ‘ Tales from the Norse.’ 
I do not mean to inflict this Ananzi story on readers who may 
well think that of Popular Tales, as of all earthly pleasure, cometh 
satiety. The main situation in the legend, however, is the adven- 
tures of the Tar Man, who answers to the Tar Baby in Uncle 
Remus. Now Mr. Jacobs, in the preface to his ‘ Fables of Bidpai’ 
(Nutt), shows that the situation is exactly the same as that of 
Prince Five Weapons and the Demon of the Matted Hair, in a 
Buddhist story. (See Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter’s ‘Three Ways of 
Salvation.’) ‘Well, the incident, the capturing by the Demon, or 
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the Tar Man, of the right hand, the left hand, the head, the right 
foct, and the left foot of his assailant, does not occur in any 
European tale I know, and ‘if any member of this congregation 
has received clearer light,’ as the Scotch minister said, ‘I will be 
happy to see him in the vestry,’ or, in other words, would gladly 
hear of the incident. It will be curious enough if the circum- 
stance is only found in Buddhist lore, and in the tales of negroes 
in South Carolina and in Barbadoes. To Barbadoes one may guess 
that it came, with other Ananzi stories, from West Africa. But 
hew did it get from Buddhists to Blacks, or from Blacks to 
Buddhists; and how, if it cannot be found in European Mdrchen, 
did it miss Europe? In the Barbadian version the hero is a man, 
not Brer Rabbit. Indeed, we know not where Brer Rabbit came 
from. Was he adopted by the negroes of America from the Red 
Indian Rabbit hero, or was he brought from the Zanzibar district, 
where a Rabbit, or a beast very like a Rabbit, is a hero of Suahili 
tales ? 
ANDREW LANG. 
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